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ORGANIC GARDENING 


Superb Introduction for 1948 


GOLDEN MIDGET HYBRID 
SWEET CORN 


The first Golden Midget Hybrid, retaining all the popular qualities of 
Mason's Golden Midget with the additional advantages of a 30% 
increase in production and a maturing date three days or more 
earlier. 


The ears are 5!/> in. long (an inch longer than Mason's Golden 
Midget) borne 4 to 6 to a plant. The flavor is equal to Mason's 
Golden Midget which has been called the sweetest sweet corn. The 
3 ft. high plants are suitable for even the smallest garden. The 
maturity date of 60 days makes it ideal for short-season localities. 


We believe this will be one of the most popular varieties of sweet 
corn for the home garden ever introduced. Pkt.’of 500 seeds $1.00; 
6 Pkts. $5.50. 


HYBRID BLUEBERRIES 


Beautifully grown, heavily rooted, certified 2-year old plants 18 to 24 inches 
high. Balled and burlapped within the Japanese Beetle area. Outside the 
Beetle area roots are packed in sphagnum moss and burlapped. Alll plants 
are packed in wooden crates and will arrive in perfect condition as far as 
California. Offered in units of 3, 4, 6, or 8 plants. Each unit includes at 
least 3 varieties to assure proper pollination unless otherwise requested. 
Minimum order 3 plants. 


Superb Varieties: Jersey, Rancocas, Rubel and Concord. 


3 plants for $6.00; 4 for $7.50; 6 for $11.50; 8 for $14.50. Shipped express 
collect and guaranteed to arrive in excellent condition. 


Schling’s Famous Purple Cross Bantam Corn 


Don’t forget this superlative sweet Corn that made such a hit last year. 


Pkt. 50c; Ya Ib. $1.25; Ib. $2.00. 


Our beautiful Spring Catalog in full color is ready. 
Write at once for your free copy. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN INC. 
Dept. O, 618 Madison Ave. New York 22, N. Y. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


Now Is The Time! 


Condition your soil for next year’s lawn and garden 


Insure garden success! Start right! Condition the 
soil! Healthy, vigorous-growing plants begin with 
good, fertile soil. 


NO WEEDS 
WATER 
NO ODOR 
NO ACID 


HERSHEY’S 


Ko-K-O 


ORGANIC SOIL BUILDER 
AND CONDITIONER 


FOR LAWNS AND GARDENS 


® Apply Direct to the Soil 
© Mix in the Compost Heap 
© FEED TO EARTHWORMS 


An essential material for the Organie Gardener 
. . A slow-acting, long-lasting energizer that 
increases and replenishes the organic content of the 
soil . . . . Improves soil texture... . absorbs 
and retains plant-nourishing moisture... . helps 
decomposition of soil break-up into humus... . 


binds sandy soils . . . . loosens clay soils. 


WHAT IS HERSHEYS Ko-K-O? 


Cocoa bean shells and other parts of the cocos 
bean are expertly blended and sweetened to produce 
a natural, organic material furnishing « steady 
source of humus for the soil. 


PACKED IN HANDY 50 LB. BAGS 
if your dealer cannot supply you we will ship 
direct to you. Freight prepaid East of Mississippi 
River. (Write for freight rates west of Mississippi 
River.) Send $2.25 for each 50 Ib. bag; enough for 
200 sq. ft. of NEW lawn or garden. Minimum 
Shipment 100 Ibs, (2 bags). 


HERSHEY ESTATES 


HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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WINTER GARDEN 
November 19, 1947. 


Dear Sirs: 


In your November issue, (page 47, 
last paragraph), I note the statement 
that lettuce, radishes (in hotbeds!!), 
asparagus, rhubarb and cabbage, are 
the only vegetables recommended for 
November planting in the South. 

_ Believe it or not, as Ripley would 
say, I have for a number of years 
brought more than a score of vegeta- 
bles through each winter, here in 
Raleigh, which is near the northern 
limit of the Cotton Belt, and that 
without the use of coldframe, hotbed 
or greenhouse. 

In 1937 I moved to a home built on 
the edge of an eroded cotton field that 
required no little effort to bring to 
suitable tilth. Nevertheless, during 
this time 26 or 28 kinds of vegetables 
have weathered our winters. In this 
period only one planting of lettuce of 
about 25 vegetables planted was dam- 
aged. Of course successive plantings 
of nearly all kinds were used in the 
10-year demonstration. 

I would remind your subscribers in 
the Cotton Belt who desire to have a 
winter garden, that it must be started 
before winter comes—long before frost, 
and long before freezing, and that 
successive plantings of some 18 to 24 
kinds: must be made at the right 
intervals, to insure a continuous sup- 
ply from the time of the first fall 
freeze on to the time of the last freeze 
in the spring. 

In my fifty years of experience in 
vegetable gardening, I have found 
there are so many variations recom- 
mended for planting dates, that the 
would-be winter gardener in the South 
is confused and discouraged because 
most of the advisers on the subject 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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PLANT PERMANENT GARDENS 


You can produce as much beauty in flowers and luscious food for the 
table with permanent plants as with seed. Much more of both, in 
fact, for the same labor. Your garden can be an increasingly valuable 
investment, instead of a yearly expense. Our pas shows how. 


UPRIGHT YEW HEDGE 54° | 


100 ft. of hedge, 134 ft. apart, 
uses 67 Yews, costs $53.60 in 9-12 
ae size, ($80. a 100) 


(25 for $26.00) 
15-18” $125. (100) 
(25 for $82.50) 


50 or more @ 100 PHOTO: (Urrient Yew Hedge 


RHODODENDRONS'% 35¢1 


Fine Y Plants, 12 in. i. Slender now, but will 
tos “Small Ball of Earth. Prepaid. Pay express ( 
6c a plant) on arrival. 


RHODODENDRON, Maximum 
real 50 RHODODENDRON, Catawbiense; $13.50 
»* roseinJune .... ... . tor $27.50 
pink -white in June... for $20.00 $47.50 


. BerB, bus 
Ar Any five of above, 134 ft, BerB, bushy speci. $415 75 


DWARF FRUITS 


m the 


And it is if dwarfed fruits onl ted More fruit per acre, too. HYBR 

All year old daverite large fruit. 

Balanced Home Orchard that takes care of pollenization: APPLES: Named 

1 McIntosh, 1 Wealthy; PEARS: 1 Bartlett, 1 Varieties 

Duchess; also 1 1 Elberta PEACH, 1 German Prune pm 

OFFER A: One each all six, 2-year-olds, frult 

possible 1949, for $23.00. ten 

OFFER B: The same, a year older, $31.00. zee Zig. 
10 for 


Write for our new 1948 Short one free (except 
FB a of lowa) which prices and ‘describes over 


trees, shrubs, evergreens, perennials, fruits. 


Kelsey Nursery Service Estab 
Dept. B 4 50 Church ri 4 New York 7, N. Y. 


P. S—Confidential to readers of Organic Gardening—( other folks 
don’t seem to care)—Our Yews have been grown strictly 
organic, because we found they grow best that way. Rho- 
dodendrons come out of natural humus. Fruit stocks are 
grown first two years in rich humus only—what a dif- 
ference! On page 9 of catalog you'll find rare shrubs and 
evergreens grown organic only. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


‘DRICONURE 


The 
ALL-ORGANIC 
| ANIMAL-MANURE 


| Fertilizer 


Fly the banner of garden leadership 
in your neighborhood this year by 
using DRICONURE, a complete or- 
ganic, animal-manure fertilizer. No 
waste, no filler, no weed seeds, no 
fungus or other foreign matter of 
any kind — every bit is usable. It is 
just 100% fertilizer, and the kind of 
fertilizer nature intended plants 
should use — no chemicals, no burning 
or over-feeding possible. And — the 
constant use of DRICONURE helps 
improve soil texture, builds up food 
reserves, encourages bacterial activity. 
When you use DRICONURE 
soil never becomes depleted, run down, 
worn out. Dehydrated, finely pulverized 
and practically odorless, it is conveni- 
ent to handle and easy to store. Large, 
2 bushel bag sufficient for approxi- 
mately 1000 square feet of lawn top 
dressing, or 250 square feet of es- 
tablished garden. 
FOR LAWNS: Top dress in Spring, and 
rake in os well as possible. 
4A «FOR ESTABLISHED GARDENS: Apply lib- 

Y eral volume and rake into soil as deeply 
os possible without disturbing roots. 
FOR NEW GARDENS: Place in furrows or 
at bottom of hole into which you will 
plant seedlings, seeds or in transplanting 
anything and mix with soil. 


| 
GBS Order from your dealer today. 
literature on request. 


ATKINS & 
DURBROW, Inc. 


165 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


VAS, 


Miller’ BETTER 


old favorites plus many of the new hardy, easy- 
to-grow varieties (Golden Muscat, Buffalo, 4 
Seneca, Yates, Van Buren); Also Chinese Chestnuts, Ber- 
ries, Dwarf Apples, Fruit Trees. Miller’s Grape Book 
and Nursery Guide describes and contains valuable fruit 
growing information covering our complete line. Write for 
your free copy today. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES, w. v. 


overlook isothermal lines with their 
vital import. 

Though I have never seen the state- 
ment made, I am quite sure that the 
U. S. Weather Bureau will agree with 
me when I say that the upper Cotton 
Belt has 4 months of winter, 4 months 
of summer, and two months each of 
spring and fall. (See Climate zones 
in Farmer’s Bulletin 1673, U.S.D.A.). 

On February 22, 1947, my garden 
contained the following vegetables, 
some of which were planted in April, 
46, some in November of that year, 
and others between these dates: beet, 
broccoli, carrot, celery, chard, collard, 
dandelion, endive, kale, kohlrabi, leek, 
lettuce, onion, parsley, parsnip, radish, 
rutabaga, salsify, spinach and turnip 
(not turnip greens), all grown in the 
open, and all hardy in the Cotton Belt. 


C. L. Newman, 
1618 Oberlin Road, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


FARM MANAGER ON 
DEPLETED SOILS 


November 18, 1947. 


Gentlemen: 
am a farm manager and have 

been for over 30 years on a good pro-, 
ducing farm in southeast Iowa. I 
have become convinced that our fail- 
ure to produce good red clover seed 
in the past few years and thus forcing 
the price up to $40.00 per bushel, and 
to raise hogs that will not show signs 
of malnutrition while hogging down 
corn (hybrid) amounts to acknowl- 
edgement of depleted soils. Bumble 
bees are vital to good clover growing. 
Boron has been said to produce 600 
pounds of clover seed to the acre, but 
it surely will not produce bumble bees. 
They’re scarce, almost extinct out our 
way. ° 

I am convinced that organic farming 
is the answer to many of our soil-re- 
building problems, but is brome grass 
and alfalfa the answer? Who knows 
how much manure is necessary and 
what kind will produce-the desired 
compost heap for 40-acre plots? 

Are not minerals the conductors of 
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Even if you return the New Garden Encyclopedia! 
FREE a This New Illustrated 64-Page. 
Pest-Control Manual 


Gives complete information about every type of insect invader—shows you best methods for 
controlling pests that attack flowers, vegetables, roses, trees, shrubbery and all types of land- 
scape planting, in all parts of the U. 8. Profusely illustrated. Equivalent in information to 
a $1.00 book. “GARDEN FOES” will be sent you without extra charge when you examine 
the New Garden Encyclopedia. See offer below. 


New, Revised Edition of the Standard Reference Book z Garden laieidibtion 


ww GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


From A to Z, the Things You Want to Know About Vegetables, Flowers, Shrubs, Berries, Trees 
1400 Pages ® 10,000 Articles ® 1500 Illustrations 


HE only Garden Encyclopedia prepared expressly for the amateur’s 


Biennial Flowers 
Perennial Flowers 


eeds! Over a million sold! Clear, explicit, usable. Answers any garden Hardy Types Wild Flowers 
‘omen quickly. Make your next season’s garden the envy of every Half-Hardy Types Pests, Diseases 
one with this completely up-to-date, enlarged edition of the biggest, Grouping Hotbeds and 
most practical “how to grow it” volume ever published for Vegetables A 
garden lovers. FOR THE FIRST TIME—an entirely new Germination . Preparation 
illustrated section: Gardening for the Small Home— Tables 
with practical advice for new home owners on Starting Indoors “yo 
how to make the most of their properties. This Planting Dates Planting 
new section alone is the equivalent of an Transplanting Pruning 
extra book worth $1.00. Other features Fertilizing Shows and 
include Soil-less Gardening, Wild Flower Cultivation a 
Gardening, New Flower Arrangement! Flowering Bulbs 


Grafting, ete. 
(300 varieties) PRONOUNCING 
GUIDE 
Flowering Shrubs All in one al- 
Ornamental Vines phabetical ar- 


10.000 articles furnish every detail of 
information you will need about planning, 
planting, fertilizing and caring for your 


garden. Alphabetical arrangement of sub- Fruit Trees rangement 
jects enapies you to find what you want Berries with full 
to know quickly and easily. 1560 authori- Hedges, Lawns cross - referen- 


tative photographs and diagrams (more than 

one to every page!) Dozens of practical 
experts furnish the directions the average 
home gardener needs to grow every variety 
of plant successfully. Here for the first time 
in a single book is EVERYTHING YOU 
NEED TO KNOW ABOUT ANYTHING YOU 
WANT TO GROW! You can be certain of 
making your garden successful in every way 
by getting the New Garden Encyclopedia now 
and consulting it at every step. It will save 
you work and worry and hours of searching 
through incomplete books! 


RITTEN for All U. 8. Soils, S 
WY seasons, Climates and 
Methods — by American 
Experts! Edited by E. L. D. SEY- 
MOUR, B.S.A., and a picked staff ' sturdy 
of American garden authorities. They binding SSSSeececesseeeeSSSSSSSSSSSSSESHROSSESESESEeESEEseSSS 


show you how to avoid plant diseases; DeLuxe arte S . 
tow you how to avold plant diseases; MAIL THIS FREE Examination COUPON 
ome only $1.00 WM. H. WISE & CO., Inc.,50 West 47th St., New York 19,N. Y. 
’ more. I wish to examine, without obligation or expense, a copy of the latest 
vegetables; how to select the best revised edition of the NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, handsomely 
kinds; how to plan your garden for economy, 7. > ae on ae 1400 pages, 10,000 articles and 
Dictures—a: the 64-page illustrated pest-control book, 
nal changes and year-round beauty. “GARDEN FOES.” After 7 days, I will either return the book and 
owe you nothing; or keep it and send you promptly an initial payment of 
$1 and then $1 monthly until the low price of only $5, plus postage is paid. 
In either case the book “GARDEN FOES” is mine FREE! 
SAVE 4 LB. SHIPPING COST. :* 
Send full remittance with this form, 
and SAVE all shipping charges. Im- 
mediate full refund if you return: pe Not Write In Boxes 


ces. 


Free Trial 
For e ta 

Just mall the coupon. THE NEW GARDEN ENCYCLO- A 


It and owe nothing. If you keep It, make a first payment © City & Zone ......... State..... ieee 1623 
$1.00 and pay balance at the rate of $1.00 month binding. only $i extra 


Initial this box to reserve Companion Volume ‘Favorite 
vatil the low price of only $5.00 (plus a few cents postage) : in Full Color” for delivery when ready. 640 pages, 


1s paid. The book “Garden ” is yours without charge 320 full page plates showing over 1,000 flowers In exquisite 
We. Ww natural colors with informative text on each. Special pre- 

. WISE & CO., Ine., 50 West 47th Street, New = publication price: Cloth $4.00; Arteraft $5.00; te be billed * --**-*---= 
York 19, N.Y. Copyright by Wm. H. Wise & Co., Inc.® and delivered with full return privilege. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


FINE 2 7 ¢ 
Think of it! Right now you can get strong, fine rosehushes 
for only 27¢ each. The kind of bushes that will give you a 
profusion of lovely Roses from Spring on through the Sum- 
mer and Fall. Begin now—with this fine stock and give your 
pape the lasting beauty and pleasure that will yours 
lor years. 


Your choice of hardy, fleld grown : Talisman, (two- 
tone), Red Radiance (best red), Caledonia (pure ite), 
Etoile de Hollande (red), Luxembourg (yellow), E. G. Hill 
a ted), F. K. Druschki (white), K. A. Victoria (white), 

imb. Paul Scarlet, Pres. Hoover (2-tone), Golden Ophelia, 
F. S. Key (crimson), Ami Quinard (blackish), Pink Radiance, 
Editor McFarlana (pink), Sunburst (yellow), Red American 
Beauty. 


GLADIOLUS 


4 to 41%, INCH BULBS 

Rainbow mixture in large blooming size bulbs. 
bf? Make a planting every two weeks and hove 
Gladioius blooms from Spring, through Summer 
and Fall. 


Your choice 4 Peach trees (1 Hale Haven, 2 Elberta, 1 Red 
indian), $1.00, 30 Privet (hedge) 18 inch size, $1 00, 30 Straw- 
berry plants (Blakemore), $1.00, 10 Spirea bridal wreath, 
12 to 18 inch, $1 00; 4 Weeping Willow, 2 to 3 ft, $1.00, 15 
Barberry, $1.00, 30 Asparagus plants, $1 00, 10 Chinese Elim 
2 to 3 ft, $1 00; 5 Hydrangea, 18 to 24 inch, $1.00; 4 Water. 
melon red Crepe Myrtle, 12 to 18 inch, $1.00; 3 Wisteria, 
Chinese blue, $1.00, 5 Red bud trees, 2 to 35 ft, $1.00; 6 
Forsythia (Golden Bell), 18 to 24 inch, $1.00 


the earth’s electricity? This combined 
with the sunrays make plants grow. 
Which minerals are best for this? 
This is my own idea. Why wouldn’t 
the needed heat for compost be pro- 
duced by an electric current? 

Lack of cultivation of gardens to 
discourage weeds will not add the 
oxygen a plant needs. The earth needs 
to be stirred to admit oxygen. 


I am sure that too much commercial 
fertilizer and poison sprays to kill 
weeds will cause a backset of greater 
magnitude than the weeds themselves. 
We cannot afford to experiment with 
our land in Iowa—that is why I be- 
came interested in organic gardening. 

Paul F. Jones, 
2500 Park Lane, 


Glenview, Illinois. 


A COFFEE GRINDER 
FOR LEAVES 


November 20, 1947. 
Dear Sirs: 

Yesterday an old friend called on 
me to see if I didn’t have an abandon- 
ed coffee mill that could be used for 
grinding the leaves from six oak trees 
in his home yard, so that they would 
disintegrate faster in his compost pit. 
Although he had no animal matter to 
add to his leaves and lawn clippings, 
the “compost” greatly improved his 
flowers and fruit trees. He was a sub- 
scriber to Organic Gardening and read 
it regularly. 

I had never heard of that paper, I 
told him, but I had a little book, Pay 
Dirt, which I would lend him. The 
story ends happily with our finding 
that we were disciples of the same 
master. 

Along with a bill from some New 
York seed house, I found a little folder 
describing the book and I ordered a 
copy. I was so impressed that I order- 
ed six more copies, telling myself that, 
if they did nothing more than bring 
improvement to the home garden of 
even one of my West Texas tenant 
farmers, I would feel repaid. Thus far, 
I am still in the hole. Ben Franklin 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


wrote his friend that it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to change farmers 
from the methods of their ancestors; 
and he was pretty generally right. 


Having read in Texas papers of the 
marvels of Hubam Clover as a cover 
and green-manure crop, I wrote to the 
Experiment Station nearest to the area 
of my farms to ask if, from their ex- 
perience, they could recommend the 
planting of the clover in preference to 
complete summer-fallowing. I told 
them that on one of the places I was 
not hampered by crop-sharing and 
could order things as I pleased. 


m- You can now have your 


. Prices quoted before 

work is started—Chrome, 

Brass and Gold plating on 
articles. 


Pe write for FREE literature 


The Superintendent wrote a very 
good answer, saying that it might be 
well to experiment _— 10 or 15 acres; 
that, as for summer-fallowing, it had 
but one point of value—the me ER eters 
tion of moisture. He said that, if at 203) Coniff Ave. Detroit 12, Mich 
seed time, the soil was already full of 


one of the handtest, most practical 
SMALL GARDEN TOOLS 


ever A 


White Nickel Plated Steel 


Cannot Pack or Clog (  Varnished 48” Handle, 
on This Tool Head Weight 23 Ounces | 


You can now Hoe, Weed and Cultivate your garden in approximately one-half the usual time 


COMBINATION HOE AND CULTIVATOR 


A TOOL HEAD —— 
Adapted for cultivating and hoeing, removing weeds around annual and 
perennial flowering plants, vegetables, bulbs, evergreens, and nursery stock 
in general with a minimum of injury to fibrous feeding root systems 


No more delay, picking up one tool and laying down the other 


PATENT PERDING 


“A TWIST OF be wi THE GARDEN CLUB Wedel 
THE WRIST AND 


TWO of the most important of all 


23 INCHES 
THERE garden tools on ONE handle 
YOUR GUARANTEE $ G 
If this small earth working garden FRAIM ME le co. 
wer wilt 50 GRANBY ST. at 39th, NORFOLK. VIRGINIA 
telund your money. Postpaid anywhere in U.S. JOBBERS’ INQUIRIES INVITED 


THIS GARDEN TOOL IS MADE OF HIGH GRADE CARBON STEEL, DROP FORGED, HEAT  yaravee, AND NICKEL PLATED. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


KELLY’S 


FRUIT TREES, BERRIES, 
ROSES, SHRUBS 


Write today for our BIG, NEW, 56-page 
1948 CATALOG in full color. It's FREE. 
Lists hundreds of varieties of FRUIT TREES, 
STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, GRAPES, 
BLUEBERRIES, ROSES, SHADE TREES, 
SHRUBS and SEEDS... everything you 
need for your home planting. Our plants 
are choice, sturdy, upland-grown stock 
that will make rapid growth and bear 
plenty of fruit. FREE PLANTING GUIDE 
with each order. 
We GUARANTEE SATISFACTION, 


Our 68th Year. 
KELLY BROTHERS NURSERIES, INC. 


58 MAPLE ST., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


YITALOAM 


TRADE MARK 

Organic gardeners will be really enthused once they 
use this amazing soil conditioner. Compost plus— 
scientifically prepared, sweet woodsy oder. Will not 
burn. For house plants, for the garden, and for the 
Greenhouse. Prepared especially for the eity gar- 
dener whe cannot make compost. Write us for literature 
size ean. 


SOIL RESEARCH LABORATORIES, 
INCORPORATED 
P. O. Box 736 Youngstown, Ohio 


moisture, there was no use to try to 
put more into it. 


That piece of advice has paid off 
well this year. When drought forced 
summer-fallowing on them, the ten- 
ants were so impressed with its bene- 
fits that they had consented to plant 
or sow only two-thirds of their fields 
on a three-year rotating basis. They 
believed that over the years they 
would have greater returns, with 
smaller outlay for labor and seed. 


But the fall of 1946 was very wet 
and the plan for leaving out the one- 
third was given up, with the result 
that full acreages were sown of winter 
wheat which gave good yields at high 
prices. Again, in May of this year, 
down-pours which in some instances 
damaged the wheat gave deep mois- 
ture enough to bring cotton and grain 
sorghums. through to bountiful har- 
vests, although there was literally no 
rain during the growing season. 


It seems certain that, in that coun- 
try of 22 to 23 inches average annual 
rain-fall, deep moisture at seed time 
is the thing—is of far greater import- 
ance than what may fall on the grow- 
ing crops. 

The Experiment Station Superin- 
tendent had written me in regard to 
the Hubam that, on the average good 
land in my area, moisture was the only 


Grow Croft Liles In Your Garden 


Enjoy these gorgeous white fragrant blooms 
in June and July, outside. 


We will ship, prepaid. to any part of the U. S. 
our, choice, organically grown, big, blooming 
size bulbs. 


Order now for 1947 bulbs. Your gift orders 
will have your name on handsome card. 
3 bulbs $1.00 — 12 bulbs $3.50 
50 bulbs $12.50 — 100 bulbs $23.50 


Send checks or money orders to 
6 of the 
Croft Easter Lily Planting and Forging Stock. 
At BROOKINGS, OREGON 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


The Author, Dr. Thomas J. Barrett, well- 
known authority on intensive propagation 
and use of earthworms, exhibits giant 
parsnip and carrot... perfectly crisp and 
tender... grown in experimental gardens 


at ‘‘Earthmaster Forms.'’ Dr. Barrett, o 
former physician and editor, has devoted 
12 years to research and practical earth- 
worm farming. He has contributed articles 
on this subject to Magazine Digest, Or- 
ganic Gardening, Encyclopedia Brittanica Jr. 
and many other publications. 


CONTENTS INCLUDE CHAPTERS ON 


®Earthworms as Humus Factory— 
Why and How—A New Frontier 


® The Earthworm in Nature 
®Earthworms in General Farming 
®Orcharding with Earthworms 

® Domesticated Earthworms 


® Intensive Earthworm Culture— 
in Boxes—in Culture Beds 


® How to Build a Simple Utility Culture 
Bed—Service, Use and Harvest 
of Increase 


® Earthworm Tillage 
®Technical Facts, Figures —Chemical 
Composition of Earthworm Casts 


A Complete and Fully Illustrated 
Guide to Earthworm Farming 


if you read 


“HARNESSING 


the EARTHWORM” 


by Dr. Thomas J. Barrett 


Published by Bruce Humphries, Inc., Boston = 
and Ryerson Press, Toronto, Canada 


An exciting and important book that tells the 
“why” and “how” of organic soil-building 
through nature's richest humus factory, the 
Earthworm. If you till the soil . .. whether it's 
a flower bed, vegetable garden, orchard or 
farm...you'll enjoy and profit by this 
amazing and practical book on intensive 
earthworm culture. The first comprehensive 
coverage of this important subject in a fully- 
illustrated library edition. 1000 copies 
reserved by author for personal distribution. 


Order your. personal copy — 
Autographed by Dr. Barrett 


cin sod ond $9) SO 


fully illustrated 


A valuable gift 
for your friends 


DR. THOMAS J. BARRETT 
Box 488, Roscoe, Calif. 


Please send me. tographed copies of 
**HARNESSING THE EARTHWORM,"’ @ $2.50 per 


copy postpaid. enclose $______.. 
NAME 


ADDRESS. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


Brownell Roses 


Yellow 


“V For Victory” 
AND OTHER 


Sub Zero Hybrid Teas 


Vigorous. — Beautiful. — Easy to grow. 
— Large abundant blooms, more con- 
stantly. — Comparable with the best. 


Can live several decades even after low sub- 
zero. Save replacement expense. Plants that 
fail, anywhere, within 2 years, replaced free, 
purchased from the hybridizers— 
Also beautiful yellow & orange 
hardy Climbers 


Send for pictured list 
BROWNELL ROSES 


22 Rose Park, Little Compton, R. I. 


Special opportunity to get these 
exquisite flowers for less than the 
usual price. Top-grade. Thrive in 
shade. Best varieties and colors 
mixed. 2 Tubers for 35e; 6 for 
$1.00; 12 for $2.00; 100 for $15.50; 
postpaid. 
Special Collection wa 

of named _ varieties including 

Frilled, Carnation-flowered, Camellia-flowered, and Single. 
All Giants. 3 Tubers each of 4 Types (12 in all) for 
only $2.75. Postpaid. Cannot ship C.0.D. 


Beautiful Catalog Free 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
Dept. 465 Box 925, Babylon, N. Y. 


Please mention ORGANIC GAR: 
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limiting factor; and the well-done 
bulletin he sent me dwelt only on 
methods of conserving moisture. He 
may be right so far as the present 
generation is concerned; but, of course, 
the time will come when the lands will 


| wear out. 


I sent him a copy of Pay Dirt, tell- 
ing him that, writing from a well- 
watered country, you had concerned 
yourself only with organic matter; 
that, by contrast, his excellent bulletin 
had casually mentioned organic matter 
as something t6.be studied in connec- 
tion with moisture conservation. 

He did not acknowledge my letter 
or the book, and I have missed him 
on the two occasions when I visited 
him. I hope that I may have given 
him “something to be studied in con- 
nection with” his single-track research. 
But, as Franklin said, farmers are 
hard to change over. 

H. M. Houston, 
P. O. Box 1136, 


Austin, Texas. 


EASILY CONVERTED 
January 4, 1948. 
Dear Sirs: 

After discovering your magazine 
and visiting the garden of another or- 
ganic gardener, I was an easy convert 
to your way of thinking. 

Robert J. Davis, 
92 State St., 
West Englewood, N. J. 
“GIFT FROM HEAVEN” 
December 29, 1947. 
Dear Sirs: 

I have read and studied your maga- 
zine Organic Gardening and it has 
seemed like a “Gift from Heaven” and 


FOR OF ORGANIC 
THE J OY GARDENING 
ActivO makes rich, activated compost-fer- 


tilizer quicker, better, easier, cheaper from 
leaves, garbage, ete.... (re- 
duces garbage without odor!) ... Activates, 
conditions and sweetens soils... Stretches 
and improves chemical fertilizer, Many other 
uses. Organic, Bacterial, Odorless. At deal- 
ers. Or, trial size for 1700-Ib. “compost, 
$2.00, postpaid. 
Benson-Maciean, Bridgeton 14,Indiana - ~ 


DENING when answering ads. 


Tuber-Rooted 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


is just that to any farmer who will 
read it. I have traveled around the 
world a few times and have carefully 
watched wherever I went the methods 
used in farming and gardening. I 
studied the methods in Europe, South 
America, Egypt and the rest of Africa, 
and many islands, and can see where 
organic farming and gardening, cannot 
have a rival. I was reared on a good 
farm in Pennsylvania and flow have 
118 acres of cleared land and wood- 
land. 

Perry E. Rankin, 

Box 226, 

Princess Anne, Maryland. 


DOES AND DOES NOT 
AGREE WITH O. G. 
Aug. 11, 1947 
I have written to Senator Ives to 
express my feelings in regard to the 
expansion of the government’s chem- 
ical fertilizer facilities. 


NORTH AMERICAN 


BIRD SONGS ON SIX 


VINYLITE RECORDS 


Brought to your phonograph as 
recorded in native wilds. 

Made in the birds’ natural 
haunts by the Albert R. Brand 
Bird Song Foundation, Labora- 
tory of Ornithology, Cornell 
University. 

Six double-faced ten-inch viny- 
lite records in an attractive 
album. 


$8.50 postpaid 


Comstock Publishing 
Company, Inc. 


However, I am totally opposed to 


Roberts Place, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Dwarf Fruit Trees 
Quintuplet Apple Trees 
Espolier Fruit Trees 
Standard Fruit Trees 

Hardy Nut Trees 

Golden Muscat Grapes 
Everbearing Raspberries 
Everbearing Strawberries 
Blueberries with fruit buds 
French Double Lilacs 
Everblooming Roses 
European Linden 
Magnolias with flower buds 
Festival, new thornless Rose 


Many other Trees, Plants 


SEND FORFREE BOOK 


FREE! to help you plan 
Your Garden 


Stern’s 1948 Spring Catalog 


New guide fo glorious fruits & flowers 


Just off the press. Chock full of helpful infor- 

mation. Every page illustrated in true-to-life 

natural color photography. ; 

Gardeners want FACTS! 

You'll find all your garden needs truthfully de- 

scribed in this gorgeous new catalog. Expert 
gardeners agree—it’s one of America's out- 
standing Nursery Catalogs. 

HURRY! Limited Edition! Don’t miss it! 
STERN’S Nurseries, Dept. 0, Geneva, N.Y. 


Please send me your beautiful 1948 Spring 
Catalog at once, without obligation. 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


CITY STATE 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


$370. 


Comes in sections for easy assembly 
with bolts and screws. 10 by 10 ft. 
Orlyt shown is all ready to put up on 
foundation prepared by you. Your house 
heating system may be extended for 
the greenhouse. Automatic Electric 
Heat and Ventilation available. Other 
Orlyt models both attached and detach- 
ed from $158. Write for Catalog. 


LORD & BURNHAM 
Irvington 27, N. Y. Des Plaines 27, 111. 
St. Catharines, Ont. 

Prices slightly higher in Canada 
NEW BOO K—“Greenhouse Gardening for Every- 
one’’—266 pages, well illustrated. Postpaid $3.50 


PRE-ASSEMBLED 
GREENHOUSE 


FROM 
tV GLADIOLUS SEEDS, 
Z START a BEAUTIFUL HOBBY 
never quit! Develop WEW GLADIOL 
ues, we do. Write for you 
de “THE SUNRISE SURPR, 
contentment and dol 


Box 23 


/ 
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ME GARDENS 


2 R Garoen City, Mich, 


A VARIETIES 


WONDERFUL PEACHES 


Amazing yields from these big, sweet, 
juicy peaches for home or orchard; hardy; 
early bearing. 


OUR NEW 5-N-1 Peach—five varieties of 
peaches budded in one peach tree gives you 
fruit from early June until late October 
from the one tree. Also our 5-N-1 Apple 
with five varieties of Apples on one tree 
ranging from early Summer to your late 
Winter Apples. 

We also offer a limited number of four and 
five year old Super row 8 age: Apple, 
Peach, Cherry, Pear and Apricot. Save 
years of tabor and cultivation by planting 
bearing age trees! 


Write for Colored Catalog. 


EGYPTIAN NURSERY CO. 
Dept. OC Farina, 


Please mention ORGANIC GAR 


your suggestion that the government 
control crop plantings. I am convinced 
that this would lead to the same chaos 
that results from all government inter- 
ference. 

A free economy would solve this 
problem. The operation of economic 
forces, if free, would accomplish the 
desired results, far better than the 
planning of the experts. 

Please remember that we have never 
had a truly free economy or real com- 
petition thru-out economic life. 

E. J. Beckert Jr., 
356 Riverdale Ave., 
Yonkers 5, N. Y. 


—o— 


AN ARIZONA READER 
April 18, 1947. 


Gentlemen: 

There is quite a story leading up to 
my subscription to your magazine and 
here it is. 

I came to Arizona and Phoenix in 
1941. Back in Missouri I did garden- 
ing. There I had rich soil by the or- 
ganic method. I knew little of com- 
posting but a lot about organics other- 
wise. Shortly after arriving here I be- 
came interested in gardening as the 
results of the local talent were none 
too good. 

One evening, while preparing the 
soil for flowers, a neighbor came over 
to watch. Introducing himself he in- 
quired, “Going to grow some flowers?” 
I explained that I was preparing the 
soil for that objective. Upon learning 
that I would not plant until the fol- 
lowing spring he was astounded. Pre- 
paring the soil in May for the follow- 
ing spring? I incorporated large, quan- 
tities of manure, peat moss, and sand. 
No fertilizer? No commercial ferti- 
lizer! 

In September I planted rye. This I 
permitted to grow 8 inches in height 
then turned under. February came 
and it was chilly weather about an 
average of 42 degrees during the day. 
I began to work the soil and plant. 
Soon the seedlings began to come up 
\DENING when answering ads. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


HARROLD'S PEDIGREED STRAIN 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


(American Grown) 


It is probable that no flowering plant has 
come so much into the public favor during 
the past decade as these Tuberous Begonias. 
Their huge, brilliantly colored flowers and 
luxuriant foliage make them the most at- 
tractive thing in the garden during their 
blooming season which extends from mid- 
une until frost. Culture is relatively simple 

ing covered completely by our page 
booklet that accompanies every shipment of 
tubers or plants. ey are most at home in 
sh. where they bloom well, differing in 
this respect from most other flowering 


GIANT CAMELLIA 


This type is probably the most popular of 
the entire family. Huge Flowers sometimes 
10 inches and seldom smaller than 4 inches 
across; if culture is reasonably sped they look 
like giant double Camellias. colors are 


GIANT CARNATION 


The second most popular type. Flowers re- 
semble huge Florist Carnations in form. Not 
quite as large as the Camellia type but one 
of the sorts you will definitely want in your 


Insist on American Grown tubers. They are 
far superior to those that are imported in 
strain wey. American stock has uniformly 
larger flowers, more uniform plant habit and 

ause of a longer growing season the 
tubers are more mature making them of 
easier culture. are better acclimated 
to our growing itions. While wholesale 
prices of imported stock are lower you will 
find very few available that retail at more 
popular prices than we quote here on Ameri- 
can Grown tubers. der early while selec- 
tions are complete. 


FLOWERED DOUBLE 


luminous and brilliant in shades not dupli- 
cated in any other garden flower. Colors: 
Apricot, orange, pink, rose pink, red, rose, 
salmon, scarlet, yellow oe ite. Your 
choice or mixed. 


FLOWERED DOUBLE 


collection. Colors the same as listed above 
except for rose pink which is not available 
in these. 


Prices of Either of These. 


DORMANT TUBERS: 3 for $1.00; 6 for $1.50; 12 for $2.50; 25 fer $5.00 
STARTED PLANTS: Shipment late April through June. 3 for $2.00; 6 for $3.00; 12 for $5.00; 25 for $10.00 


NOVELTY TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


We offer one of the largest selections of 
novelties in America. Twenty different types 
and named kinds, all listed in our free color 
catalogue. Your copy gladly mailed on 


request. It also contains much cultural data. 
All Fg - Blooming size. Sent postpaid 
in ‘ 


HARDY PRIMROSES ( venus 
HARROLD'S PEDIGREED GIANTS 


Here is a new, really giant Hardy Primrose 
which we have bred ye the — ten 
years. The huge flower heads are often 8 to 
10 inches across with individual florets 2 
inches in diameter. Flower stems are often 
over a foot long and plant habit is very 
robust and hardy. The coloring is the most 
attractive thing about this plant. It includes 


a wide range of shades such as yellow, red, 
orange, flame, purple and white in the more 
common sh along with many novelty 
pink, cream, terra cotta, blue and duo-tone 
colors. Self blotched and laced markings. 
You'll certainly want this new one in your 
shaded rock garden. Cultural instructions 
with each order. Available in mixture only. 


SEEDS: Plant these now. Packet, About 150 seeds, $1.00; 3 pkts., $2.50. 
SEEDLING PLANTS: Set this spring these will bloom well next spring and show some color this year. 25 for 


$2.50; 50 for $4.50; 100 for $8.00 postpaid. 


YEARLING PLANTS: These will bloom well this year. Price 6 for $2.50; 12 for $4.50; 25 for $8.00 postpaid. 


CATALOGUE FREE } 
Terms Cash with order, no stamps. Remit check, draft or Money order. 


HARROLD’'S 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


(size controlled to your needs) 


Open a Whole New World of 


Pleasures to the Home Gardener 


Delicious full size fruit at 2 to 3 years old. Dwarfs 
grow 6 to 8 ft. high (semi-dwarfs 12 to 15 ft.). Take 
little space, easy to care for. APPLES: Many varie- 
ties; True Malling stock—pedigreed by Malling Sta- 
tion. Also PEACHES, PEARS, PLUMS, APRICOTS, 
NECTARINES, CHERRIES. 


$2.50 to $15.00 each, according to age. 
Learn All About These Early Bearing- 
Size Controlled Trees In Time to 
Order for Spring Planting 
WRITE NOW for my FREE CATALOG No. L (fully 
illustrated)—the result of my specializing exclusively, 
20 years in this country (my Swiss Ancestors 100 years) 
Propagating fruit trees. It will guide you in selecting 


trees suitable to your individual needs: point out the 
problems in the planting and culture of DWARF trees. 


HENRY LEUTHARDTE 
Port Chester - New York 


King Street Opp. Comly Avenue 


Pat. June 16, 1942 Pat. No. 2286568 


She Petry 
INSECT DESTROYER 


This trap is designed to destroy harmful insects in- 
cluding June bug, Japanese beetle, coddling moth, cur- 
culio, peach borer, rose beetle, corn borer, gypsy or tent 
worm, web worm, and many others. The above cut shows 
what one trap in a corner of your lawn or garden can 
do in one season. The trap is economical to operate, 
as it is plugged in any ordinary house or garage 
wiring. Small size, $7.00; large size $11.00. 


DIRECTIONS 


Place trap on level base and fill pan within 3 inch of, 


top with water: then add 4 inch of kerosene, plug in 
and it is in operation. It works while you sleep. 


Manufactured by 


A. C. PETRY 


2902. DEWEY ST., ANDERSON, IND. 


and grow. These of course were winter 
hardy for this climate. Then an amaz- 
ing thing occurred! The neighbors just 
began to work their soil and had to 
use picks to break it up. White alkali 
stood out on the soil surface glistening 
like snow in the sunshine. My soil was 
loose and loamy and BLACK! 

May came and my flowers were 
producing prolifically. Theirs with 
weak blooms were merely struggling 
for existence. Soon it was proposed 
that a Garden Club be formed. I was 
appointed president and then a revo- 
lution began for I was teaching Or- 
ganics. Bang! The arguments were 
many but soon by taking the club to 
my house these arguments ceased. 
Now the movement is quite firm and 
other Garden Clubs are seeking advice 
from our group. 


This valley is of tight calcareous soil 
and practically devoid of humus. It 
is of light tan color and hardens into 
adobe when wet and dried. It is high 
in calcium carbonate. It has plenty 
of natural potash and phosphorus but 
lacks nitrogen. This latter due to the 
lack of humus and thunderstorms. 

May I compliment you for your 
very intelligent return to NATURAL 
soil science? When Americans decide 
that a ‘kick-in-the-pants’ is not enough 
and that nature has the intelligence 
from God, better health, food, and 
longer life will result. Disease is the 
result of disobedience to natural law 
and we reap accordingly. Keep this 
great work up! ‘ 


Richard E. Nedle, 
General Delivery, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


i 


ANOTHER CONVERT 


January 4, 1948. 
Dear Sirs: 

After discovering your magazine and 
-visiting the garden of another organic 
gardener, I was an easy convert to 
your way of thinking. Let us hope the 
future will bring more waste conver- 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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FEED YOUR SOIL! 


Use ActivO Ruhms Phosphate Rock Earthworms and 
Compost Limestone all Great Soil Conditioners. Send 
for facts (8c Stamp appreciated.) Or order direct from 
ad. Act NOW to insure prompt delivery and avoid 
spring rush! 

ACTIVO 


No. 1 size (for Compost Cabinet) $3.95 (doz.) 
No. 2 size (treats up to 450 Ibs. waste) $1.00 
No. 7 size (treats up to 1800 Ibs. waste) $2.00 
No. 25 size (treats 8 tons waste) $6.79 
EARTHWORM CULTURES 
8 containers $2.50; § Gallon $6.00; 1 Gallon $11.00 
RUHMS PHOSPHATE ROCK 
100 lb. bag $2.50; Ton $30.80 F. O. B. Townsend 
SPECIAL COMBINATION 
No. 25 size ActivO plus 100 Ib. Compost Limestone 
$6.79 shipped freight or express collect. ACTIVO No. 
50 (treats 6 tons waste material) $9.95 shipped freight 
or express collect. 
State Nearest Freight Office When Ordering 


ORGANIC SOILSERVICE 


P. O. BOX 131-C-2 TOWNSEND, MASS. 


lr A LOW COST ELECTRIC 


LOW PRICE 


‘99% 


Now you can enjoy care-free lawn-mowing. SEN- 
SATION’S new, low-cost Model B 17 E Electric 
Mower helps build beautiful, healthy lawns. 
SENSATION’S patented whirling blade clips 
Grass, then chops clippings inte rich, lawn- 
building muleh. It adjusts to elese-clip Bermuda 
or St. Augustine grass to a smooth carpet . . . 
or te cut blue grass above seed shoots, permitting 
self re-seeding for a velvety green lawn. SEN- 
SATION eliminates raking . . . reduces hand 


clipping. Mows weeds, too. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 
Please mail me detailed Question and Answer 


booklet and mame of nearest dealer displaying 
Sensation. 


SENSATION MOWER, INC. 
Box OG3, Ralston, Nebr. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 


sion plants so that as much as possible 
of the plant and animal residues may 
be returned to the land. Organic gar- 
deners who lack facilities for making 


/ compost are most eager to find com- 


mercial sources of this priceless ferti- 


lizer. 
Robert J. Davis, 
92 State Street, 
West Englewood, N. J. 


ORGANIC’S CHAMPION 
February 1, 1948. 
Dear Sirs: 


In the Boston Sunday Herald of 
January 25, 1947 Mr. Ray Koon had 
an article ridiculing organic gardening 
and its claims. It is a very simple 
matter to make fun of anything os 
writing about it. How about actions 
to prove it? Why not have a really 
large test made of organic gardening 
methods and compare the results with 
those obtained by using the accepted 
methods of fertilizing with chemical 
fertilizers and spraying and dusting 
with inorganic and organic poisons? 
Is Mr. Koon afraid of what the results 


might show? 


have tried the chemical fertilizer 
and spray method of home gardening 
and found the results to be unsatisfac- 
tory. Then I heard of Organic Gar- 
dening and their methods, tried them, 


and have been satisfied enough with 


the results to want to try them on a 
larger scale. I sold my other place, a 

uarter acre, and bought this place in 
Randolph, consisting of one and one- 
half acres. Last year I started with a 
small garden and set out some fruit 
trees. You are welcome to come out 
each year and make an inspection and 
report to your readers of the results of 
organic gardening. Also you can make 


a comparison with a place of similar 


size using the chemical fertilizer and 
spray method of growing produce. 

At my last address I had two peach 
trees. I did 
or sprays yet I harvested a satisfactory 
crop my neighbors who used 
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Rise 


ROYER Compost Shredder- Mixer 


Spend those 
extra, Royer- 
saved hours in 
the old ham- 
mock! The only 
work involved is 
shoveling ma- 
terials into 
wide, low hop- 
per. The Royer 
shreds, mixes, blends, aerates and dis- 
charges 1 to 3 cubic yards an hour of 
fluffy, open compost. Eliminates loss of 
organic materials by assuring even fer- 
mentation. Send for Bulletin 46. 


ROYER FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO 
181 PRINGLE ST., KINGSTON, PA. 


Royer C-Jr. 


HOTBEDS WITHOUT FRAMES OR SASH 
in a month in spring by sowing early seed in open 
ing cable. Seeds 


ground over electric soil 


4, 


+ that deliciously different taste of 
food cooked outdoors over fragrant 
wood or charcoal fires. BE THE PER- 
FECT HOST! With a Hancock Ovt- 
door Fireplace, your parties become 
occasions both charming and memorable. So simple to 
build, too, with the Hancock “skeleton” unit. Ovens and 
spits available. Send dime for 4-page Pian Sheet— 
HOW TO BUILD YOUR OUTD FIREPLACE” — 
with working drawings for a variety of designs. 


HANCOCK IRON WORKS 


80 West Pike St., Pontiane 14, Mich. 


chemicals in the form of fertilizers and 
‘sprays were unable to harvest a crop 
because of insects and diseases. 


When I stopped using chemicals 
and used compost instead, the earth- 
worm population multiplied very rap- 
idly. ile using chemicals the earth- 
worm population did not increase but 
seemed to be gradually dying out. I 
would like to have Mr. Koon explain 
these results in the light of his experi- 
ence in gardening and in accordance 
with his writings in the Boston Sunday 
Herald. 

All any of us disciples of organic 
gardening ask is a fair and impartial 
test of organic methods as compared 
with the chemical methods. That is 
one thing that you, Mr. Koon, and 
your cohorts seem afraid to do. 


Robert L. Smith, 
144 Liberty Street, 
Randolph, Massachusetts. 


EUCALYPTUS LEAVES 


February 5, 1948. 
Dear Sirs: 


For the sake of other Californians, 
who may, like us, have easy access to 
eucalyptus leaves I wish to correct an 
impression you seem to have formed 
and given to your readers. Eucalyp- 
tus leaves do make good mulch. They 
are not at all poisonous, as some people 
seem to believe. Although the roots 
of the trees are heavy feeders, and 
tend to rob the soil some distance from 
the base, the ground right under the 
tree is rich, and a large variety of 
plants will grow well and luxuriantly 
directly around the tree . I have used 
nothing but these leaves, steer manure, 
and rocks to mulch guavas, figs, 
peaches, orange and lime trees, young 
and boysenberries, and many orna- 
mentals. The results I’ve had com- 

ared to my neighbors who use chem- 
ical fertilizers and no mulch have been 
amazing enough to convince one 
neighbor that organic gardening ‘is 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 


40 able. $160 80 able $320 
GRO-QUICK 861A W. HURON ST. CHICAGO 10, ILL 
CUESTS 
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really worth the time and she is now 
saving and using her leaves. The only 
objection I can see to using them én- 
tirely by themselves is that they do 
pack quite flat, and it is therefore a | ! 
good plan to mix them either with 


some other type of leaf, grass, or ma- ARISTOCRAT 

nure. You could, I am sure, suggest | OF THE — 

other materials which would be even CLIMBERS 

better to mix with them. Ideal for 

Since they will decompose they can Arbor, Fence, Trellis or Wall 

also be mixed in with the compost-with SPECIAL COLLECTION 

good results. We have used them in JACKMANI. Violet-purple. 

this way too, and by the time the com- RAMONA. Lavender-blue. 

post was ready they were as well de- MME. BARON-VEILLARD. Lilac-rose. 

cayed as all the rest of the material we 3 Plants (1 of each) for $2.50 

had used. Postpaid in U.S. A. 4 
Roberta ‘E. Kiernan, 
Laguna. Peach, JAMES |. GEORGE & SON 
California. Box Fairport, N. Y. 


Metal... Garden Markers and Labels 


(PENCIL MARKS STAY ON FOR YEARS) 
Name plates can be replaced in a jiffy— 
ALUMINUM Standards will not rust 
PERMANENT — ATTRACTIVE 


A—12” HAIRPIN TYPE Garden Marker with LOCKRIM Name Plate; 
Handy Streamline shape preferred by many 12” tall. 
Prepaid Doz. 60c, 20 for $1.00, 100 for $3.50 


_— 


id end over. Best for Dahlia tubers to store for winter. Have 
worth for many os 


25 for 40c, 100 for $1.00, 500 for $4.00 


. HITE ZINC name plate can be marked both sides. Replaceable. Alumi 


Doz. 60c, 20 for $1.00, 100 for $3.50 — 


able to flat position for easy ing tanding 
winter, nice for tulips and other bulbs. Will be bright and and legible when springtime comes. 
Doz. 40c, 30 for $1.00, 100 for $2.50 


E—114” OK ROSE MARKER. A new 1948 introduction Large WHITE ZINC name 
flanges with four accurately Emme holes thru which s stiff ALUMINUM ttatiorde ly 
over the tilt into secure position. A new plate can be put on easily. The price is a little 
for this better marker but worth it. ‘ 


Doz. 70c, 18 for $1.00, 100 for $4.00 


A, C, D, E, and B together with @ weatherproof pencil all for $1.00. 


Aluminum Standards -White Zinc Name Plates 


B—7%, WHITE yt lant Label. Mark anything, both sides takes pencil, easy to fasten, 
a —. WIRE GARDEN MARKER time tested by Hundreds of users who order every 
on num 


D—11” SWINGING LABEL white Zinc Name Tab secured 44 Acer ALUMINUM St. tanderd,, adjust- | | 
reading when s it. Can be pushed down flat for 


hes 
up 
hi 


TRIAL KIT iTo, a new customers with our markers and labels we prepay Three each of 


EVERLASTING LABEL COMPANY, Box 593, PAW PAW, MICH. | 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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Answer to Dr. Bear 


| ore month I devoted this entire 
space to refuting part of a speech made 
by Professor Firman E. Bear at the 
annual convention of the American 
Plant Food Council at Hot Springs, 
Virginia on June 13, 1947. This part 
had to do with earthworms, which 
Professor Bear said were not affected 
by chemical fertilizers. We produced 
evidence to show that he did not prove 
his point. This month I would like to 
go over the rest of that same speech, 
because I think it is in the interest of 
the organic movement that this be 
done. 

I like one part of his speech con- 
siderably. He said, “As a result of 
these widely publicized claims on the 
part of the advocates of manurial com- 
posts, the agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations are now being be- 
sieged with letters of inquiry from 
people in all walks of life.” That is 
fine, in fact it is bully because it indi- 
cates that we are making progress. 

Dr. Bear says that the chemical fer- 
tilizer industry is of tremendous pro- 
portions and that 35 million tons of 
chemicals are used annually. “Can it 
be that this is a gigantic fraud?” asks 
Bear. I lean over to Bear’s side on this 
point and say “no, it is not a fraud 
for “They know not what they do’.” 
Most of these chemical fertilizer 
people have loving wives and children 
and surely they would not believe that 
the use of chemicals. reduces resist- 
ance to disease on the part of people 
who eat food produced with such fer- 
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tilizers. Would they permit their own 
loved ones to eat such food if they 
thought such was the case? They 
couldn’t worship the Golden Calf to 
that extent, I am sure. Some of their 
very own wives and parents have died 
prematurely of cancer, but surely, they 
think the use of chemical fertilizers 
couldn’t be a factor in bringing about 
this destructive disease. Of course a 
few physicians have said in print that 
they believe the use of chemical ferti- 
lizers may have such an effect, but 
perhaps the chemical fertilizer people 
haven’t read their articles. At any rate 
I believe that the Agricultural Chemi- 
cal Industry believes honestly that 
their product is needed and that there- 
fore their business is justified. It is up 
to the organic group in a legitimate 
manner to teach them the error of 
their ways. 

Dr. Bear then proceeds to describe 
experiments made by Theodore de 
Saussure of France 150 years ago and 
Justus von Liebig 50 years later in 
which they took plant matter and re- 
duced it to ash. From this ash, which 
consists only of inorganic substances, 
they reason, that “plants find new 
nutritive material only in inorganic 
substances.” The error of such an 
inference is so manifest that it is sur- 
prising when it issues from an ac- 
knowledged scientist. In reducing the 
plant to ash, naturally they have 
burned up all the organic matter. It 
is a property of organic matter that 
it will burn on the application of fire, 
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which is the reason why peat and dung 
are used as fuel in Ireland, India and 
other parts of the world. In other 
words, de Saussure and von Liebig in 
this experiment were like ostriches 
that placed only one eye in a hole in 
the ground. Their experiments were 
grossly defective and criticism of 
their work has been voiced by many 
men versed in agricultural science. 


In the soil there always has been or- 
ganic matter as well as inorganic. 
Each has its function. The organic 
matter cannot be charged off by 
waving a magic scientific wand. 
Nature does not burn up organic 
matter in one stroke. She draws upon 
it gradually and that farmer whose 
soil is rich in organic matter is a for- 
tunate man. He farms with greater 
ease, with greater profits and with 
greater satisfaction. That the plant 
absorbs elements in organic as well as 
inorganic form has been proven. I 
cite one reference but there are man 
others. See the work of Thomas 
Mather of the University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Canada written up in 
Scientific Agriculture, Vol. 10, 1929. 

In recent medical experimentation 
a step has been taken beyond the vita- 
mins. The latest discovery is that 
protein (amino acids) is of extreme 


tein. Dr. William Albrecht of the 
University of Missouri has shown that 
the use of chemical fertilizers makes 
for more starches and fats in the plant. 


Dr. Bear, in order to prove that 
crops can be grown exclusively with 
inorganic matter, drags out the old 
red-herring experiment performed at 
Rothamsted, the world-famed agri- 
culture experiment station in England 
started by John Bennett Lawes, a 
wealthy Englishman. Lawes chose the 
growing of wheat as the experimental 
base. One plot received 1392 pounds 
of fertilizer per acre ever since 1852, a 
9-5-7 mixture being employed. i 
crop has been grown continuously to 
date, approximately 96 years. The 
crop yielded for the first 70 years 35.6 
bushels to the acre. The yield for the 
first 10 years was 36.1 bushels, for the 
last ten years 27.4. Dr. Bear states 
that the figures for the last 25 years 
were not available to him when his 
speech was prepared. In this plot the 
wheat stubble was plowed under each 
year. 

In another plot 16 tons to the acre 
of farmyard manure were used every 
year. The average for the 70 year 
period was 34.3 bushels per acre. For 
the first ten years this plot yielded 
34.2 bushels and for the last ten 27.1. 


Fertilizer Tests at Rothamsted 


Period of Test 1392 lb. 9-5-7 per Acre 16 Tons manure per Acre 
1852-1948 Bushels of wheat per Acre | Bushels of wheat per Acre 

First 70 years 35.6 34.3 

First 10 years 36.1 34.2 

Last 10 years 27.4 27.1 


importance in the healthful function- 
ing of the human body. It is now 
believed that in the study of these 
amino acids will come the secret of 
human disease causation. Now or- 
ganic matter in the soil enables a plant 
to assimilate a higher percent of pro- 


There are many things wrong with this 
experiment. First, farmyard manure 
alone is an unbalanced fertilizer. The 
correct way to make organic fertilizer 
is to use three times as much plant 
residues as farmyard manure. This 
mixture makes a tremendous differ- 
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ence. There is also a question whether 
the manure used at Rothamsted was 
fresh or thoroughly rotted. Points like 
this are of extreme importance. 


Then again, the picking of wheat as 
the experimental crop was not a good 
choice. Fertilizer is not nearly 
as important a factor in wheat as it is 
in many other crops. Suppose Rotham- 
sted had chosen a heavy feeder like 
corn. If we can judge by the terribly 
reduced yields of corn in certain parts 
of the South where large amounts of 
chemical fertilizers have been used, we 
see how unscientific the choice of 
wheat was. In some of the wheat 
growing regions of the West, especially 
in the dust bowl, millions of acres of 
wheat are grown without a particle of 
fertilizer ever being used, inorganic or 
organic. In those same soils they 
wouldn’t get anywhere with corn, 
without fertilizer. 


If you start to investigate a little 
deeper into the Rothamsted experi- 
ment you find another factor which 
explodes it wide open. You will find 
that they have not been using the seed 
from their own crop for their succeed- 
ing crops. They have purchased out- 
side wheat seed each year. One of the 
most important advantages of the or- 
ganic method is that it enables the 
seed to endure. In certain primitive 
countries the seed is used for thou- 
sands of years, but in this country, we 
have what is called the “running out 
of the seed” where chemicals are used. 
Specially grown seeds have to be used. 
It is too bad that Rothamsted did not 
save and use their own seed. 


Finally when you check into 
Rothamsted thoroughly you discover 
the most significant failing in the 
whole experiment. They can’t make 
bread out of the chemically fertilized 
wheat. Bakers have checked and dis- 
covered a deficiency of gluten which 
makes the wheat worthless for eating 
purpose. The wheat from a mechani- 
cal point of view will not work itself 
under practical baking conditions into 
a loaf. It would be interesting to feed 
two groups of mice on both types of 
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wheat grown at Rothamsted and 
check the results on their health. 

The annual report of Rothamsted 
for 1906 contained the statement that 
“the Rothamsted Experiment Station 
has never been connected with any 
external organization but has been 
maintained entirely at the cost of Sir 
John Lawes.” If we refer to the 1915- 
1917 report of Rothamsted we see a 
large list of chemical fertilizer manu- 
facturers who have furnished money 
to this station. They include the 
Chilean Nitrate Committee, the Pot- 
ash Syndicate, the Sulphate of Am- 
monia Committee, Nitrogen Ferti- 
lizers Ltd., the Gas Light and Coke 
Co., and Messrs. Brunner Mond and 
Co. 


Another serious omission was that 
Rothamsted had to resort to a fallow 
in 1921 and the experiment was start- 
ed anew from that point on. From 
Dr. Bear’s speech he gives you the idea 
that the experiment was a continuous 
one down to the present year. The 
fallow lasted 10 years and the experi- 
ment began again in 1931. In his talk 
Dr. Bear said that he had before him 
the figures only for the first 70 years 
of the experiment, which terminates, 
strangely at this fallow of 1921. To 
mention the experiment at all should 
require the giving of all the facts. 
There were fallows in the first seventy 
Years also, but they were of shorter 
duration. 

In the 1938 report of Rothamsted 
it is stated that a study is being made 
of the diseases which occur when 
wheat is continuously grown on light 
land “with a view to finding some 
method of control. If this can be done, 
continuously or very frequently wheat 
growing with suitable artificial ferti- 
lizers, but without farmyard manure, 
should become possible on a wide 
scale.” Evidently in the Rothamsted 
experiment they not only chose a crop 
like wheat which is one of the easiest 
crops to grow with an all-artificial fer- 
tilizer diet, but they picked the kind of 
land on which wheat thrives the best. 
The experiment was somewhat made 
to order. 
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In the next part of his talk Dr. Bear 
talks of the method of growing crops 
hydroponically, in water solutions in 
tanks, also in sand, using inorganic 
nutrients exclusively. He says, “To- 
day luxuriantly perfect plants are 
being grown on a large scale by the 
use of purely mineral solutions in pure 
quartz sand that contains no earth- 
worms and no organic matter.” This 
typically shows the stupid weakness 
in this type of reasoning. Can you go 
merely by size and luxuriant appear- 
ance? Does this type of food contain 
the type of nutrition that will nourish 
the human race and enable it to be 
healthy and aggressive. If we are 
attacked can we fight off an invader 
with hydroponically produced foods in 
our bellies? Will seed from such crops 
continue to be viable in the fiftieth 
generation of such method of growth. 


Only this morning I received a letter 
from a former G.I. in which he de- 
scribed the hydroponically produced 
foods they had to eat in Hawaii. He 
mentions the bitter taste of raw carrots 
so produced. Our Soi and Health 
Foundation is preparing for an experi- 
ment in which food will be raised hy- 
droponically and its effect on the 
health of animals will be noted. That 
will be the most clinching answer. 


Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer, M. D., a 
regular contributor to Organic Gar- 
dening has worked out a method of 
making crystallization tests with cop- 
per chloride, which is extremely valu- 
able in detecting disease in humans 
as well as in animals and plants. For 
this brilliant work he was given an 
honorary M. D. degree by Hahnemann 
Medical College of Philadelphia. On 
January 12, 1948 I received a letter 
from Dr. Pfeiffer which contained the 
following important statement about 
hydroponically grown food. “Crystal- 
lization experiments which we did last 
summer showed distinct differences as 
against normal soil-grown plants. The 
hydroponic plants were much weaker 
in vitality, and this ought to show u 
more markedly in several generations. 

Bear becomes bolder as his speech 


proceeds. He then tries to show that 
the more chemical fertilizers used the 
more healthy we are becoming. He 
ties in the life expectancy figures with 
fertilizer tonnage. “In the year 1850,” 
says Bear, “before farmers had begun 
using fertilizers, the average life ex- 
pectancy at birth in the United States 
was 40 years. By 1900, when ferti- 
lizers were being used at the rate of 
over 2 million tons annually, our life 
expectancy had increased to 49% 
years. By 1940, our fertilizer con- 
sumption had increased to over 8 
million tons and our life expectancy to 
63 years. In 1944, fertilizer tonnage 
reached the 12-million ton mark and 
life expectancy rose to 66% years. 
These figures show that in proportion 
as our fertilizer tonnage has increased 
so also has our life expectancy.” This 
really beats all, coming from a scien- 
tist. By the same manner of applying 
comparisons we can show that the 
consumption of pickles has increased 
approximately in the same proportion 
as the increase in the life expectancy 
figures. Therefore, eat pickles and you 
will live to be 100. 


Why has the life expectancy figure 
gone up? In 1850 it was 40 years. By 
1900 it had gone up to 49%. Bear in 
mind that these figures represent life 
expectancy at birth. We know how 
medical methods and sanitation have 
improved from 1850 to 1900 so that 
far fewer babies were dying in child- 
birth. If a baby dies at birth it pulls 
down the average tremendously. The 
life expectancy figures were improved 
also because the medical profession 
made great strides in eradicating con- 
tagious diseases such as small pox, 
malaria, etc. In other words, through 
the improvement of medical and hos- 
pital techniques and a better knowl- 
edge of hygiene and diets, fewer deaths 
occurred. Fifty years ago, to go to a 
hospital for an operation meant death 
in a tremendous number of cases. 
You could almost call it an invitation 
to death. 


Dr. Bear, you chose to take the life 
expectancy figures at birth which is a 
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highly theoretical proposition and is 
affected by complicating factors. Let 
us take the life expectancy, once you 
have reached the age of 40 and you 
will see that a person today of 40 can- 
not expect to live any longer than a 
person who was 40 years old in 1900. 
I know these figures because I was 
formerly the editor of a health maga- 
zine. 


You have overlooked another vital 
factor in the consideration of the 
mortality statistics. There is a trend 
within a trend there, Dr. Bear. All 
the time that deaths from the conta- 
gious diseases have been going down, 
deaths from the degenerative diseases 
have been going up. Heart disease, 
cancer, kidney trouble are alarmingly 
on the increase so that one of these 
bright days when the contagious dis- 
eases are reduced to practically zero, 
and will no longer be able to warp the 
death averages, the yearly figure will 
begin to swing upward. I will give 
just a few figures on cancer deaths in 
the United States per hundred thou- 
sand of population, annually: 


1935—108.2 1941—120.2 
1936—111.4 1942—122.1 
1937—112.4 1943—124.5 
1938—114.9 1944—129,1 
1939—117.5 1945—134.4 
1940—120.0 1946—137.4 


The figures for heart disease are 
even worse. Then new diseases are 
springing up which were practically 
unknown in the previous records of 
medicine: for example—multiple scle- 
rosis which has come up during the 
last 40 years. It killed Lou Gehrig, 
the base-ball player. It has recently 
attacked the Governor of Arizona; 
and Dr. Asa Shields of the University 
of Virginia has come out openly at a 
medical convention where 1,000 doc- 
tors were present and stated that in 
his opinion multiple sclerosis stems 
from the use of chemical fertilizers. 
He has shown that this disease is un- 
known in countries where chemical 
fertilizers are not used. 

In the case of the Governor of 
Arizona his disease showed itself while 
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he was addressing a group of striking 
lettuce-packers in his home. His talk 
became a jumble of sounds. No one 
knew what he was saying. Multiple 
sclerosis destroys whole patches of the 
nervous system. It is ironic that these 
same lettuce-packers were working in 
the large vegetable projects for which 
Arizona is noted. Vegetable factories 
would be a better name for them. 
They use chemical fertilizers by the 
hundreds of carloads. Dr. Bear, can 
you take the full responsibility for 
your inference that the use of chemical 


fertilizers has made people live longer. 


Don’t you think that the situation is 
serious enough so that your college, 
Rutgers, should undertake a_long- 
term project to test the effects of food 
raised with chemical fertilizers on 
human health? 

You have produced some figures, so 
I am going to mention a few. Health 
is measured not only by the number 
of people that are dying, but also by 
the state of health of those who are 
alive. Here is a statement from News- 
week of Jan. 12, 1948: 

“One hundred years ago, the United 
States had a population of 17,069,453, 
and had 2,561 mental patients locked 
up in institutions. By 1940, the popu- 
lation had risen to 131,669,275, with 
more than 600,000 patients, and in 
1947, with an estimated population of 
144,708,000, there are more than 
800,000 hospitalized victims of mental 
disease. In a century’s population in- 
crease of 671 per cent (1840-1940), 
that of the institutionalized mental 
patients went up 23,328 per cent. 

“Today, mentally ill patients occu- 
py half of all hospital beds available, 
of which there are only 1,435,778, 
according to the American Hospital 
Directory for 1947. In addition, there 
are eight to ten million persons out- 
side hospitals in serious need of ade- 
quate treatment, of whom more than 
200,000 will enter institutions this 
year. These blunt statistics, recited to 
fellow psychiatrists by Dr. Michael 
Kasak, professor of psychiatry at Mar- 
quette University, and director of the 
Milwaukee County Hospital for Men- 
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tal Diseases at Wauwatosa, Wis., be- 
come even more shocking when lined 
up against the figures representing 
potential mental-disease care.” 

How about this, Dr. Bear? 

On January 6, 1948, The New York 
University—Bellevue Medical Center 
Fund took an entire page advertise- 
ment in the New York Herald Tribune 
in which they said: “One out of 20 
workers is sick every day in the year 
and that man or woman costs New 
York businessmen $480,000,000 a 
year!” Expressed in another manner 
this would indicate that the average 
New York City worker is sick about 
18 days a year. How much compost 
could be made with $480,000,000. 


This is an answer also to those persons 
who admit that the use of com 
will contribute to the health of the 
public, but that it is too expensive to 
make. 

I could use another ten or fifteen 
pages in discussing Dr. Bear’s speech, 
but there isn’t the space in the maga- 
zine. The worst part of it is that news- 
papers and magazines all over the 
country are publicizing Dr. Bear’s 
talk, and it is misleading many 
people. The best answer to Dr. Bear 
and our other critics is to continue 
practicing the organic method on our 
farms and in our gardens. Results are 
the best answer to these critics. 


J. L RODALE. 


Friends of ORGANIC GARDENING Can Help Build Its 
Circulation By Handing Out Our Free Subscription Booklets 


Organic Gardening is constantly 
striving to increase its subscription list. 
It is important that we tell as many 
people as possible about the “goodness 
inherent in organic gardening. 


Perhaps you would like to take an 
active part in this important program 
by handing out our subscription book- 
lets to friends, neighbors and acquaint- 
ances in your community. Even if you 
have never sold anything in your life 


-«+ if you are “sold” on organic gar- 
dening ...you will find it easy to turn 
an idle hour into interesting, stimulat- 
ing and profitable dividends. If you 


would like some extra money, this 
spare-time activity will return liberal 
commissions. You don’t have to give a 
sales talk or make a follow-up, for the 
booklet in itself will induce your pros- 
pect to subscribe. Through a coded 
coupon we can trace each subscription 
to your efforts. 
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dening, 


be glad to send you 25 
or 60 booklets. State 


ORGANICULTURE the amount you want. 
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Large Scale Composting .. . . 


By DR. EHRENFRIED E. PFEIFFER 


T HE largest compost heap of 
which I have heard contained several 
thousand tons of material, mainly or- 
ganic wastes. A compost heap on a di- 
versified or dairy farm can very well 
be as large as the manure heap deriv- 
‘ing from the total production of the 
livestock on the same farm. About 
200 tons of manure is produced on a 
hundred acre farm carrying 20 head of 
milking cows. On the same farm of 
which we speak, the farmer had built 
a compost heap 180 feet long, con- 
taining about 150 tons of compost. 
This farmer diligently collected every- 
thing organic which could be turned 
into humus. 

The question has frequently been 
raised, “How is it possible to collect 
sufficient amounts of organic mater- 
ial?” And the objection has been made 
that all these composting procedures 
would take too much time and would 
not pay. Again, in talking with people, 
and in correspondence, we often en- 
counter the opinion that composting is 
all right for the small gardener but 
that it does not fit into the large scale 
operations of a big commercial farm. 
In other words, it cannot be done eco- 
nomically and practically by the big 
fellow. 

We have heard the formula “it can- 
not be done” so frequently that it has 
become an incentive to us to do it. 
When someone says this, it only shows 


that he has not done it, or does not. 


want to, or does not see his way clear 
to do it. 
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Of course, we have to prove first of 
all that it is worth doing. If it is worth- 
while, then we will be more inclined 
to spend some effort and pains to 
bring about the desired result than 
if we consider composting a senseless 
procedure. 


There are two types of large scale 
composting. The one exists on large 
farms or truck gardens and is part of 
the entire fertilizing program. The 
other type is more or less independent 
of farming but is part of the disposal 
program of city waste, slaughterhouse 
waste, industrial waste from wool, cot- 
ton, sugar factories, and other “diges- 
tible” materials (not including the 
harmful outpourings of the chemical 
industry), sewage disposal, lumber 
wastes, sawdust, etc. The composting 
of all of this second group of materials 
on a large scale is a commercial propo- 
sition in itself and will be treated sep- 
arately. 

On the basis of prewar price levels, 
it was officially estimated that the 
manuring value of plain farmyard 
manure (not considering any treat- 
ment) averaged about $2.50 per ton 
over the United States. This is not the 
sales value, which varies considerably, 
of course, according to local condi- 
tions and handling. It refers only to 
the value of the fertilizing ingredients, 
of N, P, K, lime, organic matter, etc. 

Compost that is made from any 
other organic material besides ma- 
nure has a somewhat lower fertilizing 
value per ton, about 70% of that of 
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rich cow manure, for it is “diluted” 
with earth. This is valued, according- 
ly, at $1.60 to $1.70 per ton (again at 
prewar price levels). If I can produce 
compost for that much, fine; then it 
is worth that much to me. If somebody 
has to buy manure at $5 per ton and 
can substitute compost for part of it 
then the compost is worth 70% of the 
price he has to pay for the manure. 
This is the way it appears to the farm- 
er who produces manure and compost 
on his own place. We know that in 
farm cost calculations the price of 
manure is set much lower. This is quite 
correct for the books. Should the farm- 
er have to buy the equivalent of the 
manure in minerals the price would be 
near our standard figure as quoted. 

In other words, if we could make a 
heap for $1.60 to $1.70 per ton it 
would pay to do it. Today (1948) we 
may very well double this price and 
could say that even at a cost of $3.20 
to $3.40 per ton it would still pay. 

The writer has kept detailed records 
of time, machines and wages involved 
in collecting material, digging the 
bases for the heaps, layering, covering 
with earth, watering, etc. One of the 
most expensive he has ever observed, 
cost $3.50 per ton. The average was 
$1.40 per ton and in some cases the 
expenses dropped below the dollar 
mark. These figures were taken from 
actual practice and farm records. It is 
only a question of good management, 
the use of time saving devices, skill- 
ful handling in order to keep the pro- 
duction costs low. The compost man- 
ager can apply his imagination and 
ingenuity fully here to improve the 
techniques. Surely there are many 
more machines to come which can 
facilitate the business. We have in- 
tentionally given this calculation a 
rough deal by not including the hu- 
mus value of the final compost. If we 
add this the value may easily be 
doubled. 

Now we come to the second point 
of large scale composting operations. 

here do we get the material? One- 
third of the entire heap, in volume, 
should consist of earth which is used 


for interlayering and covering. Two- 
thirds consists of organic wastes. On 
a farm we find: chaff, old, spoiled hay 
and straw, dust from the granary floor 
and the bottom of the hay mow, 
scrapings from the barnyard, the yard 
and road scrapings (the latter are very 
rich). There are also the scrapings 
from ditches, hedge-row clippings, and 
the leaves in fall—he who burns his 
leaves is as foolish as though he kin- 
dled his fireplace with dollar bills. 
Then too, there is any amount of gar- 
bage and weeds, upon a thorough 
search one discovers still more re- 
sources: a pond cleaning once in 
awhile, a spring cleaning; chicken, 
pigeon, turkey, rabbit, dog and pig 
manures are best used in compost 
heaps. Yes, let us not forget the dust 
bag of the vacuum cleaner. The col- 
lection of these materials is made easy 
nowadays with mowing machines, 
mechanical manure loaders, dump 
wagons and trucks. Weeds can be 
mown and raked, straw too after com- 
bining, and picked up for transporta- 
tion. Leaves can also be raked into 
large piles and then be picked up with 
the loader. 

As stated above, on a 100-acre farm, 


-about 150 tons per year of compost 


have been collected in this way. Addi- 
tional sources would be green crops 

own for that purpose or cover crops, 
. i. in orchards. Then the farmer who 
grows beets, mangels or turnips has 
the tops of these plants for compost- 
ing. Once the thrifty sense of the col- 
lector has been awakened many more 
resources will be discovered. It is 
merely a question of skillful planning 
and organization to save time in col- 
lecting. However, there are rainy days 
when one cannot work on the fields. 
There are land “cadets” as they are 
called now who could collect material 
in the summer or early fall. 

In starting a large heap it is best to 
first plough or scrape the area and 
then remove the earth to the desired 
depth with the manure loader. We 
have been very successful in digging a 
trench two feet deep and as wide as we 
desired with the manure loader. The 
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earth can be heaped on the side and 
used for covering and interlayering, 
which can also be done with the load- 
er. For digging you can use the bucket 
on the loader or you can scrape the 
dirt aside with the scraper blade. You 
can ride with a truck or wagon over 
the heap the long way and drop the 
material, if you leave a ramp at both 
ends and make the heap wide enough 
(12 feet f.i.). The watering can be 
done with a perforated pipe on top of 
the finished heap so that you need 
only to turn the faucet. The pipe can 
be connected with a pressure tank or 
operate by gravity. When irrigation is 
available one can lead the irrigation 
ditch right to the compost trench and 
let the water soak in from below. The 
loading of the finished material is 
again done with the loader and spread 
with the manure spreader, which is 
possible when the material is well 
broken down. 

Besides the material available on 
the farm there might be a chance of 
obtaining wool dust, tobacco dust, 
milling dust, slaughterhouse refuse, 
garbage, sewage, sludge, etc. Paper 
waste is best burned up and the ashes 
used (these are rich in potassium). 


One farmer in Florida used the water . 


hyacinths from the clearing of creeks 
and stagnant water channels. Another 
gathered the waste from a sugar fac- 
tory. Others pick up pea vines and 
other refuse from canneries (very eas- 
ily picked up when products are de- 
livered and the waste material taken 
home on the return trip). Many ma- 
terials of this kind can be had for the 
“taking.” An excellent listing of com- 
post materials appears in the “Manual 
of Organic Materials,” The Gardeners’ 
Book Club, Series 3, Number 1, pub- 
lished by Organic Gardening, Em- 
maus, Pa., 1947. 

Any farm, large or small, needs 
compost. If for nothing else, at least 
for the top dressing of pasture and 
hayfields. Cows do not like to eat the 
lush grass which grows on their own 
droppings nor do they like to graze 
freshly manured grass or eat freshly 
manured hay. Here compost is in its 
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proper place. It is a supplement for 
the fields too, when there is not enough 
manure. We apply it at the rate of 6 to 
10 tons per acre. 

The turning of compost heaps is a 
costly procedure. In small and medium 
sized heaps it can be avoided by build- 
ing the heaps in layers and controlling 
the moisture content. In very large 
heaps we can distinguish two distinct 
zones of fermentation: the outer layer 
more or less aerobic, the core anaero- 
bic. The outer layer enriches with ni- 
trogen, the inner layer may lose ni- 
trogen. In the case of such large heaps, 
turning is advisable, perhaps after two 
to three months. It can be done with 
a mechanical manure loader by pre- 
paring two trenches in advance with 
an interspace wide enough for the pas- 
sage of a truck, tractor or wagon. The 
loader can then swivel the compost 
from one bed to the other. A manure 
conveyor as used by mushroom people 
can be used too. 

Commercial Compost Makings 

Any of the above mentioned indus- 
trial wastes, garbage disposal and peat 
can be turned into compost. Such en- 
terprises will have large heaps. It is 
important that these heaps do not 
grow beyond certain limits, preferably 
not over 8 feet high and 20 feet wide, 
unless there is a possibility of mechani- 
cal turning with a snow removal ma- 
chine for example, bull dozer or some 
kind of mechanical digger. Again one 
would use “half” trenches, about two 
feet deep and pile the material up to 6 
feet above the ground. Watering is 
important. One of the first commercial 
composting enterprises was started fif- 
teen years ago by M. Toussaint, at 
that time director of the Department 
of Hygiene of the City of Strassburg 
(France). The garbage of that city 
was collected in trucks. The house- 
holders were advised to keep two gar- 
bage pails, one for paper, broken 
chinaware, glass, tin, iron, i. e., all in- 
organic material and one for organic 
material. This enables one to avoid 
sorting the material at the dump, 
otherwise garbage would have to be 
sorted, Finally it is necessary and pays 
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well to pass the garbage through a 
shredder. Shredded material will rot 
more quickly, thus saving composting 
space and permitting a speedier turn- 
over. Strassburg is surrounded by 
many farming communities and had 
an extensive streetcar system, includ- 
ing the villages. Street-box-cars trans- 
ported the garbage to the compost 
yard and returned to the villages with 
the completed compost. Even cooking 
pots there disintegrated within a year 
in the pile. 

The dumping places for compost 
manufacturing should have access to 
good surface soil since the composting 
process is more successful if topsoil is 
added. However, for reasons of econ- 
omy, such places are usually located 
on waste land, gravel pits, etc. In the 
latter event, it is best to leave the bot- 
tom layer of the old compost heap as a 
“starter” for a new heap. A permanent 
system of irrigation can be installed. 
In turning heaps a rotation can be in- 
troduced so that fresh garbage and 
waste is interlayered with half rotted 
material (i. e. from the heap to be 
turned the first time). This procedure 
serves to inoculate the new heap with 
bacteria and will speed up the fer- 
mentation considerably. A_ second 
turning of the heap will secure thor- 
ough mixing and produce the final 
product. 

In commercial composting the 
speeding up of the processes is essen- 
tial. Here we deal with thousands of 
tons of material which require a lar 
area. The quicker the turnover the 
less surface is needed. If the fermenta- 
tion takes six months, for instance, in- 
stead of two months, three times as 
much material has to be piled up. It is 
here that turning machines pay very 
well, because, as already stated, turn- 
ing results in aeration and a speeding 
up of the fermentation. 

The writer could even imagine a sys- 
tem with transportable moving belts 
as they are used for the transportation 
of mining products. The arriving ma- 
terial would be shredded, dropped on 
a conveyor belt, transported to a par- 
ticular ai or trench and deposited 


there. For turning, or layering, it 
would be loaded on the belt again with 
a loader and dropped on the new lo- 
cation. 

‘A large town could thus use all gar- 
bage and sewage sludge and get all the 
necessary compost for its lawns, parks 
and gardens unless careful experiments 
have proved that the sewage sludge 
from sewage disposal plants ‘is harm- 
less as to bacteria, virus infections, etc. 
we do not advise sewage compost for 
vegetable production. But it can be 
used for lawns, flowers, shrubs, parks, 
pastures, cotton, i. e. for any crop 
which does not have a direct connec- 
tion with human consumption. 

The surplus potatoes which have 
last year been destroyed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture could have 
been transformed into valuable com- 
post if only such commercial compost- 
ing enterprises existed. An increasing 
compost and organic matter conscious- 
ness on the part of the people as a 
whole would help toward the estab- 
lishment of such economically valu- 
able arrangements. 

Let us now describe the procedures 
on a medium sized farm, of perhaps 
200 to 300 acres. The ideal treatment 
of manure is, of course, accomplished 
by using a loafing barn, or as it is 
sometimes called a deep stall. In this 
barn the manure remains, litter is 
added every so often, and the cattle 
gradually rise higher and higher on 
the manure. I saw such a barn in late 
winter, many years ago in Scotland, 
where the cattle almost touched the 
ceiling with their backbones, having 
about 6 feet of manure and litter un- 
der them. This mixture of litter, ma- 
nure and liquid manure keeps in the 
very best condition. It is interesting to 
know that recently the New York As- 
sociation for Grade A Raw Milk has 
recommended the loafing barn as the 
ideal and most sanitary way to keep 
dairy cattle. In fact, the writer has 
tested the principle-of a loafing barn 
several times for heifers and calves 
here in this country and has found that 
the animals keep much cleaner than 
they would in stanchions. This manure 
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has a spongy, moist consistency, does 
not lose nitrogen, and can be brought 
out at once in spring. In general, a 
large loafing barn, with from 20 to 40 
head, needs to be cleaned twice a year. 
The manure can be brought out with 
the manure loader and manure wagon 
to the very field where it is to be a 

plied. There it can either be spread di- 
rectly and ploughed under or it can 
be stored up until used. The storage, 
of course, is the process which we call 
the composting of manure. The ma- 
nure piles are built up about 12 feet 
wide, 4 to 5 feet high and as long as 
you wish. It is wise to cover them un- 
til the time for ploughing is at hand, 
then the manure is loaded directly 
from the heaps and spread out. It is 
best to distribute the manure heaps 
along the edges of the fields in such a 
way that one has the fewest idle runs 
with the manure spreader. This is 
something which can be worked out 
on paper and adjusted in practice. 
Every farmer knows about how fast 
he can go with his manure spreader 
and can adjust himself accordingly. 

The biodynamic method recom- 
mends the making of a compost heap 
using manure separately in heaps and 
also using green matter alone exclu- 
sively in other heaps. They do not 
follow Sir Albert Howard’s Indore 
process. 

With a stanchion set-up, the manure 
has to be brought out from the gutters 
daily. It impiled up in the same way, 
spacing the heaps along the edges of 
the various fields where it is to be ap- 
plied later. We make a distinction be- 
tween compost and manure. What has 
been described is the process of com- 
posting the manure under compost, 
the writer includes all organic matter, 
other than manures, which is piled up 
in compost heaps as described. : 

On a 200 to 300 acre farm there is 
a very large amount of compost ma- 
terial which can be collected. We have 
already mentioned how much waste, 
scrapings and diggings are available. 
In practice, we feel that manure and 
composted manure is best applied to 
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crops which exhaust the soil, that is, 
corn, potatoes, onions, beets or any 


other heavy feeder. Compost is a ma- 


terial which is better applied to hay- 
fields and pastures. The compost 
heaps, therefore, will be built up along 
the margins of the hayfields and pas- 
tures. On pastures, they have to be 
protected against the cattle so that 
they are not trampled down. A barbed 
wire fence, or snow fences are the 
handiest types for this purpose. 

Now a few words as to the rate of 
application of manure and compost. 
When we speak of manure we mean. 
either fresh manure or composted ma- 
nure. Compost is the material which 
is collected on the farm and fermented, 
but without the addition of manure, 
that is, it is purely organic and vege- 
table matter of any and all kinds 
mixed with earth. Fresh, untreat- 
ed manure, as it is usually taken out 
on the farm, loses most of its nitrogen 
even before it is ploughed under. This 
manure should be applied, for heavy 
feeding crops, at the rate of 12 to 15 
tons per acre, to show any result at all. 
A composted manure which is very 
well-rotted, odorless, and of a nice 
brown color, crumbly in structure, can 
be applied at the rate of 8 to 10 tons 
per acre. Compost material, consisting 
of organic matter without manure, is 
usually not adequate for heavy feed- 
ers, it is more effective used as a top 
dressing on pastures and clover fields 
as described above. Of this material 
we usually apply 6 to 8 tons per acre 
to hayfields, 8 to 10 tons on other 
crops. To give a picture of how these 
amounts appear when spread on a 
field, we may mention that in the case 
of raw, bulky manure, a cover so that 
you do not see the ground, or only 
barely see it, corresponds to 15 tons 
per acre. A spotted covering corres- 
ponds to 10 tons per acre. Of the com- 
posted manure, a thin covering corres- 
ponds to 10 tons per acre, a very spot- 
ted covering, with 6 to 8 tons per 
acre. Of well-rotted compost, a spot- 
ted covering corresponds to about 8 
tons per acre. 
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There is one difficulty we encounter 
in practice, in regard to the spreading 
of manures, and that is the manure 
spreader itself. A very crumbly, fine 
material does not spread well with the 
manure spreader. These machines are 
designed for moderately long material. 
Very long, bulky and strawy material, 
of course, make difficulties too. A very 
fine, earthy compost usually does not 
work well at all in a manure spreader, 
There is an urgent need to construct 
adequate machines to make compost 
spreading easier. At present, the main 
objections to composting methods are 
the time which is required for hauli 
and spreading and the difficulties ‘of 
spreading a fine material. These things 
are very simple in a garden, there you 
can spread it by hand, but on a large 
farm we have to use mechanical equip- 
ment. The following is therefore meant 
as a sort of suggestion to the large ma- 
chine manufacturers, to present cer- 
tain ideas which might be taken up 
and lead finally to the construction of 
practical machines. 

I am thinking here in particular of 
using a rotary spreader as it is used 
for lime and phosphate spreading, at- 
tached to the rear end of a truck. The 
material could be loaded on the truck, 
one man would stand on it and shovel 
the compost down the rotary spreader 
and this would distribute it. The ma- 
terial to be spread, ought to be rela- 
tively dry; moist, sticky material 
would jam up the spreader. Another 
idea would be to have a kind of large 
barrel, funnel-shaped toward the bot- 


tom, into which one can load more 
than 1 ton, probably 4 to 5 tons of 
compost. The rotary spreader could be 
rotruding from the lower end of the 
unnel, and spread the compost. Such 
a barrel spreader ought not to be too 
heavy, it would be better to have a lot 
of manure in it and less weight of ma- 
chinery to carry over the field. It could 
be made as an independent unit, or 
put on a truck. A very large farm 
would have two of these barrel spread- 
ers and use them in the following way. 
One would be filled with the manure 
loader, at the manure or compost pile, 
requiring one man. A second man 
would take it out on a truck, or under 
its own power, and spread the mate- 
rial. A third man would follow the 
spreader with the plough or disc. By 
so time barrel No. 1 is emptied, the 
No. 2 barrel will have been filled with 
the manure loader. The second man 
would come back with the empty bar- 
rel and take out the newly filled one. 
In this way a continuous operation 
could be carried out with three men. 
We are sure that one could save at 
least half of the time needed for 
spreading, if not more, with such an 
arrangement. Up to the present, the 
farm machine industry has paid much 
too little attention to composting and 
manuring problems and we are sure 
that within a few years very practical 
machines could be constructed and 
sold at a fair price so that every farm- 
er could afford them. Then the main 
objections to composting methods 
would be removed. 


Join Our Garden Seminar 


_ We invite our readers to join our garden seminar by 
writing a short article on the topic, “How I Plan My Flow- 
er Garden.” The best article will be selected for publica- 


tion in the Organic Gardening Magazine. 
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hat earthworm again ! 


HALL we organic gardeners continue the use of cover 

crops in the fruit orchard? That seems to be the $64.00 

question in the minds of many of the followers of this “old- 
new” system of agriculture. 

There is no doubt about it; cover crops properly disced in 
DO supply the soil with a certain amount of much-needed hu- 
mus. But at what price? Transpiration in the cover crop takes 
huge, almost unbelievable quantities of moisture out of the soil, 
thus robbing the tender feeder roots working in the topsoil of 
their supply of water. They also consume large quantities of 
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nitrogen, which, according to the pro- 
fessors of agriculture must be re-instat- 
ed in the soil in the form of ammoni- 
um sulphate—a chemical fertilizer — 
in order to partially compensate for 
the loss in this element caused by the 
rapidly growing cover crop. This Sir 
Albert Howard condemns as a poison 
causing “death and destruction” to 
the beneficient earthworm popula- 
tion in the soil where it is applied, as 
well as bringing about other unfavor- 
able soil conditions. 


Frank Hinckley—orange grower ex- 
traordinary, father of the “non-culti- 
vation” method of citrus culture in 
California, keeps his splendid groves 
absolutely clean of all weed growth. 
He says that cover crops “take every- 
thing out, and put nothing back” into 
the soil. And his fruit-laden groves 
where cover crops are the “order of 
the day,” towering above their neigh- 
bors, seem to prove his point. 


On the opposite side of the fence is 
our Irish friend, Rory Collins of the 
famous Hood River country in Oregon, 
who advocates the use of cover crops 
to the “nth” degree. The article, “Lazy 
Man’s Orchard,” in the January, 1947, 
issue of Country Gentleman, reveals 
almost phenomenal yields in his pear 
orchards where weed growth is almost 
jungle-like in proportions. 

All these conflicting methods and 
contradictory reports tend to confuse 
simple laymen like myself. WHAT TO 
DO is the big question. Who is right, 
and who is wrong? Or, are they both 
right? We are waiting for a definite 
answer from those who KNOW. 


In the meantime, we play around in 
our own backyard, and observe what 
we find there. Perhaps some of our ob- 
servations will provide food for 
thought, even though they don’t prove 
anything. 

Being a faithful follower of Sir Al- 
bert Howard, J. I. Rodale, and Dr. 
George Sheffield Oliver, most every- 
thing in my little garden revolves 
around one little animal — THE 
EARTHWORM. When making any 
decision as to agricultural procedure, I 
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simply ask myself, “Is this good for . 
my earthworms?” ~ Will it improve 
their living conditions, make them 
happy, and thus stimulate their ac- 
tivity?” 

If the lowly earthworm will actual- 
ly perform all the marvels attributed 
to it as a. biological soil-builder, a per- 
petual fertilizer factory, and a dis- 
tributor of essential plant food, we or- 
ganic gardeners must always give first 
consideration to the worm. We just 
cannot afford to “kill the goose that 
lays the golden egg.” 

This time my little boysen- 
berry patch (See June 1, 1946 issue of 
Orgamc Gardening,) was destined to 
be “the guinea pig” in my experiment. 
On two rows of my miniature berry 
patch I placed a three-inch elm leaf 
mulch, On two rows I put no mulch. 

In harmony with my expectations, 
during the fall and winter no weeds 
appeared between the rows that were 
heavily mulched. They were absolute- 
ly clean. On the “neglected rows,” 
however, a fine crop of wild oats and 
other weeds soon made their appear- 
ance. At this writing this weed growth 
is over three feet in height—as fine 
a cover crop as heart could wish. 

Last September, when the last count 
was made, there were over 200 baby 
worms to the pint of topsoil in these 
rows that had now grown up to 
weeds. Today, with this beautiful 
cover crop, these two rows produced 
only 75 baby earthworms to the pint 
of soil. The moisture content in the 
“castings” is almost nil, and no adult 
worms were found clinging to the 
roots of the cover crop when the 
weeds were pulled. 

In the two rows that were mulched 
heavily: with leaves last September, 
the castings under the mulch are still 
alive- with young worms. Today I 
counted over 200 to the pint of soill 
And even after a long dry spell the 
moistare content in the topsoil was 
equal to that of a squeezed out sponge. 
We were also pleased to observe that 
the castings in the rows that were 
mulched were over twice the depth 
(up to three inches) of the castings 
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where cover crops were allowed to 
flourish. 

This is only a single experiment; 
and perhaps my observations mean 
nothing to you—but as for ME. I 
am convinced! And if I were to de- 
bate the issue, “Cover Crops versus 
Leaf Mulching,” I believe that “leaf 
mulching” would win hands down! My 
little “Soil Experts”—the earthworms 
do not tell a lie. I can “bet” on their 
verdict every time. Almost three times 
the number of baby worms in the soil, 
and over twice the depth in earth- 
worm castings mean almost double 
the quantity of neutral colloidal hu- 
mus for the nutrition of my be 
plants. To me, at least, that is signifi- 
cant. 

I am inclined right here to agree 
with our good friend, Frank Hinckley 
of Redlands, who declared: 


“If you will take care of the worm, 

The worm will take care of the 

tree, 

And the tree will take care of you!” 

Henceforth, then, my Agricultural 
Creed will be very simple and short. 
Here it is, for the benefit of posterity. 

“Whatever promotes the welfare 
and the happiness and the activity of 
the EARTHWORM, is good. On the 
contrary, whatever hinders earth- 
worm activity or makes living condi- 
tions less acceptable to these little cre- 
atures of the soil, is bad, and should 
not be tolerated in the garden or on 
the farm.” 

For better or for worse, through 
thick and thin—my garden is mar- 
ried to our friend, the earthworm—and 
that includes grey ones, red ones, Dr. 
Oliver’s famous hybrids, giant night 
crawlers and ALL. We love ’em! 
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The Soil and Health Foundation 


A large number of readers of the 
Organic Gardening Magazine have 
made a contribution to the SOIL 
AND HEALTH FOUNDATION, and 
we feel sure that many more will do so 
soon and thus avail themselves of the 
unusual opportunity of sharing in 
carrying out the purposes of the Foun- 
dation. We want to make it clear to 
our readers, however, that they are in 
no way obligated to contribute to this 
Foundation. It should be regarded 
rather as an opportunity to have a 
part in a far-reaching program con- 
cerned with the conservation of our 
soils and our health. As organic gar- 
deners and farmers, you appreciate 
more than the gardeners and farmers 
who practice artificial methods the 
fundamental importance of the con- 
servation of our soils and the preven- 
tion of degenerative diseases of plants, 
animals, and man by maintaining our 
soils in good tilth. It is necessary to 
establish laboratories, experimental 
farms, and schools to teach and to 
illustrate to the masses of our people 
what most of you already know from 
your own reading and experience. 
Even we, who know from experience 
that compost-grown plants are reason- 
ably free from diseases and insect 
pests and as foods are rich in minerals, 
vitamins, and other nutrient materials 
essential to normal health, want to see 
these facts checked by carefully exe- 
cuted laboratory experiments. The 
most important urge in human life is 
good health. We may be sure that 
just as soon as the average person be- 
comes aware of the relationships be- 
tween fertile soil, healthy plants free 
from diseases and insect pests, and 
human health, the SOIL AND 
HEALTH FOUNDATION will have 
the support of all. 

Each month we shall keep you in- 
formed of the progress that is being 
made. The possible relationship be- 
tween foods grown in chemically ferti- 
lized soils and cancer is being studied 
in the Biochemical Research Labora- 
tory, Spring Valley, New York by Dr. 
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Ehrenfried Pfeiffer, as has already 
been announced. Preliminary studies 
on the effects of artificially-made 
chemical fertilizers on earthworms 
have been in progress for the past 
several months and will be reported in 
the first bulletin of the Foundation. 
The results which have already been 
obtained are of such fundamental im- 
portance to all who are interested in 
maintaining and increasing the fertili- 
ty of the soil that they should join the 
SOIL AND HEALTH FOUNDA- 
TION promptly so as to get all of the 


bulletins. The first bulletin will appear. 


about March 15 of this year, and other 
bulletins will appear quarterly there- 
after. 

We want to make clear to the mem- 
bers of the Foundation that all of their 
contributions are being used for such 
equipment as is absolutely necessary 
for the actual experiments. Mr. 
Rodale is giving liberally of his time 
and is furnishing without cost to the 
Foundation a temporary laboratory 
building and a greenhouse for the ex- 
periments involving earthworms and 
the growing of plants and experimental 
animals. Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer has 
donated his services in connection 
with the cancer experiments. I am 
giving to the Foundation, without 
charge, such time as is necessary to 
plan and direct the experiments which 
are being carried on in our temporary 
laboratory and in the preparation of 
the research bulletins. We get pleasure 
and satisfaction in giving our time and 
money to this worthy cause. If you 
wish to become a member of the 
Foundation, we invite you to do-so at 
once in order that we may get the 
equipment that is necessary to a 
modern research laboratory. You will 
thus become a participant in the great- 
est undertaking of our day. 
health. 

Send all contributions to: SOIL 
AND HEALTH FOUNDATION, 46 
South West Street, Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania. 

William H. Eyster, Secretary. 
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BOTANY 
for the Organic Gardener (5) 


By DR. WILLIAM H. EYSTER 
PLANTS OF THE SEA (Concluded) 


The Red Algae 


T ai green algae, as we have seen, inhabit fresh waters and the surface 
waters of the sea and constitute the first link in the food chain of marine ani- 
mals. The brown algae occur in the subsurface waters and often are so large 
that they may be regarded as the giants of the sea. As we pass into still deeper 
waters, the brown algae are replaced by the red algae which vary from almost 
pure green to deep crimson in color. In addition to the pigments which are 
present in the green algae, the red algae contain a red pigment. It is believed 
that this red enables the red algae to absorb and utilize the shorter wave lengths 
of light which penetrate the water more deeply than the longer wave lengths. 
The red algae occur in the deeper waters along coastlines and often extend into 
the bays and mouths of rivers, although a few genera live in fresh waters. 
Batrachospermum, for example, occurs in a small brook which drains-a moun- 
tainous ridge from which iron ore was at one time mined near Winfield, Pa. 

The structural characteristics of some red algae are illustrated by the draw- 
ings in Fig. 14. Some are very delicate and are made up of repeatedly branched 
strands of filaments so that they have a structure similar to that of a rope. The 
larger species are leaf-like, coral-like, or cactus-like in structure and are more 
or less fleshly as they are made up largely of colloids. 

The red pigment enables the red algae to adapt themselves to lights of 
different wave lengths. Consequently, the red algae can live in deep waters 
where no red light penetrates and where the available light has a high percentage 
of green wave lengths. Ordinary light, as is well known, is made up of a mix- 
ture of lights of different wave lengths as may be shown by dispersing the 
constituents of light by passing it through a prism. As sunlight penetrates the 
water, the longer wave lengths are filtered out and only the shorter ones pene- 
trate to the depths in which many red algae live. 

_ Red algae can be collected for study on the beach after a severe storm 
which tears them loose from their deep-sea moorings and carries them up and 
deposits them on the sand and in the tidal pools on the beach. The large species 
may be pulled above tide level with draglines or collected in baskets, while the 


~ small may be collected in bottles or on mounting sheets for study in the labora- 


tory. Permanent mounts of the smaller species may be made by carefully . 
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FIGURE 14 


floating specimens on a piece of white mounting paper (herbarium sheets), and 
then lifting the paper out of the water in such a way that the alga assumes a 
natural position on the paper as the water is drained off. In the air it will dry 
fast to the paper and retain its natural color for years without fading noticeably. 
I have seen specimens of red algae with dates that indicate that they were col- 
lected more than a hundred years ago but still retain their brilliant red colors. 

The alga marked B in Fig. 14 is commonly called Irish moss or carrageen. 
The collecting of this alga constitutes the oldest seaweed industry in the United 
States. At first the industry consisted in the gathering and preparing the sea- 
weed as a crudely cured moss, which was used for making a milk dessert that 
somewhat resembles and tastes like a custard. Now it is also being used as a 
source of a highly purified colloid, carrageenin, which is used in large quantities 
in food, drug, and other industries. 

Some of the red algae have long been regarded as important foods in the 
Orient, and now are beginning to be used by people in the western’world. Those 
already being used in this country are Irish moss (Chondrus cripus), dulse 
(Rhodymenia palmata), and purple laver (Porphyra perforata). As foods for 
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man they are not especially nutritious because the digestive juices do not easily 
dissolve them. They must be regarded, therefore, as bulk foods and as sources 
of trace elements rather than as energy-producing substances. The best-known 
food made from Irish moss, common in the New England states, is blancmange. 
Dulse is used raw or dried as a kind of salad or relish, and in the kitchen as a 
thickener of soups, gravies, and sauces. Purple laver is used by the Indians of 
the Pacific coast as a food and by the Chinese for making their seaweed soups. 


The larger algae of the sea are often referred to as seaweeds. Seaweeds are 
eaten by cattle which prefer it to some of the grasses and other food plants that 
are grown in deficient soils. Experiments carried out in many countries indicate 
that seaweeds have nutritive value to domestic animals, and supply them with 
elements that often are deficient in food plants grown in the soil. Seaweeds also 
are rich in important vitamins. 

One of the most important products of red algae is agar which is used in 
the bakery, dairy, pharmaceutical laboratory, bacteriological and other bio- 
logical laboratories, and in a large number of special industries. It serves as a 
moisture-holding medium in fruit cakes and icings, and is used in making 
chiffon pies. It is used as a stabilizer in frozen desserts and in such dairy pro- 
ducts as malted milk and acidophilus milk. Confectioners use agar for making 
jelly candies and marshmallows. It serves as a base for soda-fountain syrup 
and as an emulsifier and binding agent in medicinal products. 


The use of agar in the bacteriological laboratory is well known. Its use as a 
culture medium for growing bacteria and other microorganisms was first sug- 
gested by Fannie Hesse who found that it cannot be liquified by organisms 
which are cultured on it. This discovery was communicated to Robert Koch, 
the father of bacteriological technique who immediately recognized its great 
value as a culture medium. Agar is now being used in so many industrial pro- 
ducts that it would require a volume to describe them. 


As nutrient materials are leached from the soil and carried to the sea, the 
plants of the sea become increasingly important as sources of essential body- 
building and health-promoting substances. The time may come when we will 
get the necessary carbon compounds from the land plants but we will have to 
depend upon seaweeds for many of the essential minerals. This will necessitate 
a marine agriculture. This would consist in the growing of plants in the sea 
which would be rich in the mineral elements or nutrients essential in the nutri- 
tion of land animals. It would involve the selection of those seaweeds which are 
best suited for this purpose. As a matter of fact, the Japanese now cultivate 
more than a thousand acres of purple laver. This consists in attaching pieces of 
the alga to bundles of bamboo which are then thrust into the sea and anchored 
in positions suitable to the growth of this plant. The crops from such plantings 
. algae are worth from $200.00 to $300.00 per acre on the basis of an uninflated 

ollar. 


Goitre is practically unknown to the Japanese and other peoples who use 
seaweeds in their diets. This undoubtedly is due to the iodine content of the 
algae. Seaweeds also contain considerable amounts of iron, phosphorus, boron, 
chlorine, calcium, sodium, magnesium, copper, zinc, aluminum, potash, and 
other elements in more or less usable form. To the extent that seaweeds serve 
as sources of essential nutrients that are deficient in our common food plants, 
they may be considered health foods for soil organisms, all higher plants, ani- 
mals, and man. The fertilizer value of seaweeds has already been referred to, 
but source of plant nutrients is so important that it cannot easily be over- 
stated. 


_ (Eprror’s Note: The next article in this series will be concerned with the 
microorganisms in the soil and compost heap.) _ 
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By DR. WILLIAM H. EYSTElte 


Anyone Can’ Do Graf 
Cleft Grafting al 


HE simplest and quickest way to transform health! 
stocks of shrubs and trees of ordinary or unknowpre 
value into plants that will bear choice fruits is by graft! 
ing. Even though you buy budded and grafted stock frompn 
reputable nurseries, they may not be true to type. Or yompt© 
may have a variety of apple or other fruit which you do m Df 
particularly like. In any case, you can change the fruits tg?" 
meet your most exacting wishes by grafting new varieties 01 
your trees. Grafting is so simple that any one can doi 
successfully. 
The tools necessary for cleft grafting are shown in Platé 

A. These include a good grafting tool, saw, hand prunet 
sharp pocket knife, grafting wax, oil can with oil, pail with 
hot water, and scions which are clearly labeled as to variety 

The tree that 1 
grafted is referred to 
the stock, while th 
twigs that are set int 
the stock are calle 
scions. For scions, ont 
year old twigs must 04 
used. Select vigoro 
twigs from 9 inches to 
12 inches long and 
about 5/16 inch m 
diameter, and cut one 
scion from the middle 
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edge-shaped base. The 
op of the scion is cut 
lush with the tip of the 
pper bud of the scion. 
ut the stock to be graft- 
d about two feet from 
ts base. Then cut it back 
gain about 6 inches fur- 
EMBher so as to get a clean 
ut with no tears in the 
bark. 
The grafting tool is 
hen laid across the top 
of the stock being sure 
at it is properly center- 
od. Tapping the grafting 
ool lightly with the ham- 
er will split the stock 
ppen for the insertion of 
e scions. Now insert 
he wedge shaped tip of 
e grafting tool in the 
plit stock to open it for 
€ scions, as shown in 
Plate B. Be sure that the 
mereen layer of the bark, 
alled the cambium, meets 
e similar layer of the 
ock, It is the cambium 
ypt the scion and the cam- 
#pium of the stock that will 


one 
dle 


together. After the 
miscions are accurately 
atiplaced, carefully remove 
grafting tool without 
moving the scions as 
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shown in Plate C. In each stock may 
be placed two scions (Plate D) or 
even four scions (Plate E). 


March days often are so cold that a 
pail of hot water is necessary to keep 
the grafting wax soft and pliable. To 
prevent the wax from sticking to your 
hands, cover them with a film of oil. 
Knead the wax in your hands until it 
is quite soft and then, without moving 
the scions the least bit, apply a layer 
of wax approximately a quarter inch 
thick over the top of the stock and 
down along the sides as far as the bark 
has been split. Now take a small bit 
of wax and cover the tip of each scion 
to prevent drying out. No matter how 
many scions are set one invariably 
outgrows all others. This one is select- 
ed and the others can then be cut off. 
Do not permit the new grafts to bear 
fruit until about the third year. Make 
a point of checking on your grafts 
about once a month to see that the 
wax does not work loose and expose 
the stock to drying out. 


Grafting is a general term which 
means the physical growing together 
of two organisms, the transplanting of 
a part of one organism on another, and 
the transplanting of a tissue from one 
organism to another or from one place 
to another on the same organism. 
Transplanting skin from one part of 
the body to another or from one per- 
son to another as was done in healing 
the wounds of soldiers in the last war 
is called skin grafting. Since the blood 
is classed as a tissue, the transfusion of 
blood from one person to another is 
also a kind of grafting. In the lower, 
unspecialized groups of animals and in 
the early embryonic stages of higher 
animals grafting is possible and is done 
in various research projects. 


In the plant kingdom, grafting is 
possible in the coniferous trees (pines, 
spruces, hemlock, fir, cedars, yews) 
and_ the dicotyledonous flowering 
plants. These flowering plants can be 
recognized by their two fat seed leaves 
so obvious in the seeds of peanuts and 
beans, their netted veined leaves which 
look like a fine lacework when held up 
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to a source of light, their floral parts 
which are in 4’s or 5’s usually, their 
bundle arrangement in the stem which 
is in the form of a circle as seen in a 
cross section of the stem, and by the 
presence of a cambium on the inner 
face of the bark. It is this cambium, 
which occurs also in coniferous trees, 
that makes grafting possible. All 
other flowering plants belong to the 
monocotyledonous class which have 
only one seed leaf, the veins in the leaf 
run parallel to each other from base to 
tip of the leaf blade, the floral parts 
are in 3’s, the bundles as seen in a 
cross section are scattered throughout 
the entire stem, and there is no cam- 
bium. Since there is no cambium, 
these plants including the grasses, 
lilies, aroids, irises, and orchids, can- 
not be grafted. 


It sometimes happens that a part 
of one tree is pressed so closely against 
the trunk or branch of another tree of 
the same species that strange and 
spooky sounds are made by the rub- 
bing of the bark of one tree against the 
bark of another. When the bark 
layers separating the cambiums of the 
two trees have been worn away by the 
swaying of the trees in the wind, the 
cambiums come into contact with each 
other and grow together to form what 
is called a natural graft. It may be 
well to point out at this time that only 
closely related plants can be grafted; 
they must at least belong to & same 
family. Mountain ash, European 
quince, Japanese quince, Juneberry, 
crabapple, pear, pyracantha, and 
cotoneaster may all be grafted on the 
same hawthorn tree. All these plants 
belong to the Rose Family. 


By grafting one can accomplish 
various desired ends. Some of the 
most obvious advantages in grafting 
are to improve the kind of fruit on a 
tree, to bring on the same tree both 
sexes of dioecious plants in order to 
facilitate sexual reproduction, to have 
a number of kinds or varieties of fruit 
on the same tree, and to produce such 
special effects as, a) dwarfing pears by 
grafting them on quince stocks, b) 
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adapting plums to sandy soils by 
grafting them on peach stock, c) 
adapting apples to cold climates by 
grafting them on Russian apple stocks, 
d) increasing the size of pears by 
grafting them on quince stocks, e) in- 
creasing and modifying color of foliage 
and fruits by grafting one species on 
the stocks of another, f) avoiding 
suckers of lilacs by grafting them on 


stocks of privet, and g) increasing the 


frujtfulness. 
Even after grafting, the stock and 
scion retain their own _individual- 
ity although they may influence each 
other in various ways. The stock 
should be well acclimated to the con- 
ditions under which it must grow and 
should be hardy, non-suckering, adapt- 
able to a wide range of soil types, 
easily obtained from seeds, and have 
a good root system. The scions should 
be collected in midwinter and stored 
in a cool place in moist sand or saw- 
dust. However, the scions may be 
collected anytime before the buds 
begin to enlarge in the spring. For 


previous season’s growth with well 
matured buds should be chosen. 

It is time to graft when the buds of 
the stock just begin to swell. This is 
an indication that the sap is active. 
If this procedure is followed, your 
grafting will be done at different times, 
at the times indicated by the swell- 
ing of the buds of the different stocks 
upon which grafts are to be set. There 
will be a different time for grafting 
plums, apples, cherries, apricots, and 
other trees and shrubs. 

The essential technique in all graft- 
ing is to bring the cambium of the 
stock into contact with the cambium 
of the scion at as many points as pos- 
sible. This will insure certain and 
rapid growing together of the tissues 
of the stock and scion. After the scion 
is set in the stock, the entire cut sur- 
faces of the stock and scion must be 
covered with wax to prevent the loss 
of water from the tissues. Common 
methods of grafting are 1) cleft graft- 
ing, 2) whip grafting, 3) root graft- 
ing, 4) top grafting, and 5) crown 


scions the strong vigorous twigs of the grafting. 


Soil Deficiency and Teeth 


Mr. C. R. Enlow (an associate of the American soil con- 
servation expert, Dr. H. H. Bennett) has spent the last 
twelve months observing farm conditions all over the Union 
of South Africa. On his travels he has made an important 
observation quoted in the Farmer’s Weekly (Bloemfontein) 
of July 31st 1946. 

Speaking at a meeting in Pretoria, he said that ‘in badly 
eroded areas 75 per cent of the children had poor teeth 
because of deficiencies such as calcium and phosphorus in 
the diet, while 75 per cent of the children had good teeth in 
properly farmed areas. For this reason many doctors in 
America were taking an active interest in soil conservation 
schemes.” 

During recent years considerable attention has been 
paid in Great Britain to the teeth of school children. The 
connection between good soil and good teeth is beginning to 
be realized in some quarters. This is a field in. which the 
practice of preventive medicine could soon bring easil 
recognizable results and it is to be hoped that here Britis 
doctors and dental surgeons will not lag behind members of 
their profession in the U. S. A 


More About 


Organic Gardening .... 


By F. C. KING 
(From "School and College Management," England) 


No useful purpose can be served 


by issuing a set of rules governing the 
making of compost, for conditions are 
never the same in two places, neither 
is the choice of material at all similar. 
Many systems of composting are being 
practiced in all parts of the world 
which are alike in principle but differ 
in detail. The humus manufactured at 
Levens by way of the compost heap is 
produced in a simple straightforward 
manner and proves very satisfactory 
in use. 

In building up a stack of waste 
vegetable matter I do not use the 
sandwich method so freely advocated 
by some writers. As far as possible all 
waste is mixed first outside the bin. 
If animal manure is not so mixed then 
it goes into the bin in a layer, but the 
surface of waste vegetable matter al- 
ready stacked is eased up with a gar- 
den fork to allow the manure to fall 
into the rest of the waste and so be- 
come mixed. For the production of 
general crops the material used in a 
compost heap should be as varied as 
resources permit. 

If I have a preference for any par- 
ticular type of material it is for the 
more matured growth. I prefer rough 
grass with the seed nearly ripe, to lawn 
mowings. I believe the matured 
growth to be richer in plant food ele- 
ments than young, succulent leaves 
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and stems. All compost heaps should 
contain woody material to furnish food 
for the fungi. Sufficient woody mater- 
ial ensures the free passage of air with- 
in the heap and prevents its too early 
collapse. 

I value domestic waste highly, par- 
ticularly tea leaves and the dregs from 
tea cups which contain a little milk. 
Milk is a fine conditioner of earth- 
worms, as most anglers know. Kitchen 
scraps I place direct on the compost 
heap and cover with a little dry saw- 
dust in summer which renders this 
material odorless. 

All compost heaps should be sup- 
plied with a little soil, but the quantity 
required in a heap is small. It is an 
easy matter to supply all the soil a 
heap needs in the summer, when hand 
weeding is being done. Annual weeds 
when pulled should be shaken to free 
the roots of soil, and this will prove 
sufficient. Some people are afraid of 
using evergreen leaves, but this is a 
mistake. At the present moment one 
of my large bins is full of a mixture 
of yew clippings and horse manure ob- 
tained from stables where the animals 
are bedded with sawdust. 

After being stacked for just three 
weeks the thin covering of sawdust 
manure is a seething mass of earth- 
worms. I have noticed that beneath 
the many yew trees in this garden, 
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weeds of all description grow freely in 
the carpet of fallen yew leaves to be 
found on the gravel walks during this 
period of labour shortage. Every year 
when the yew trees and hedges are cut 
I have many tons of clippings to dis- 
pose of which are composted, and I 
cannot recall a single instance of crops 
suffering where this compost has been 
applied. Box, ivy and yew clippin 
are all composted here with no visible 
ill-effect to the soil. 

At first there is a natural tendency 
to overload the heap with material of 
a nitrogenous character in order to 
produce record crops in weight and 
size. The popularity of many chemical 
activators is due to the manner in 
which crops appear to grow strong and 
healthy in composts where such-like 
substances have been used to rot down 
the vegetable wastes. Yet how often 
do we see these apparently strong and 
healthy plants attacked by pests and 
disease? . 

After the completion of the heap it 
should be allowed about four weeks in 
which to settle down before it is turn- 
ed. If we have two bins side by side, 
then it is an easy matter to transfer 
the contents of the one into the spare 
bin, but if no other bin is available 
then it is best to remove the bin first 
and re-erect it near the standing heap. 
A little care is needed in turning the 
material so that the cold top and the 
cool sides are placed in the centre of 
the heap in order that the material 
ferment. 

his first turn enables us to see if 
the compost is working along the right 
lines. By the end of four weeks the 
fungi should be abundant and the cen- 
tre of the heap should be fermenting. 
There ought to be a good number of 
earthworms inside the heap. The ma- 
terial in the centre of the heap should 
be showing signs of crumbling when 
the first turning of the heap is under- 
taken. If the contents of the heap are 
unduly moist at this stage the fangi 
cannot work, but this can also be the 
result of too little oxygen. 

A light, airy heap is the one which 
turns out the best compost and the 


inclusion of hard woody material, such 
as prtnings or vegetable stalks, will 
always prevent the too early collapse 
of the heap and provide pockets within 
the heap fe an abundance of air. At 
this stage we want to also make pro- 
vision for the escape of carbonic acid 
gas, which retards fermentation. If we 
are unable to use sufficient prunings 
or vegetable stalks to keep the heap 
open, then we must make ventilation 
holes from top to bottom of the heap 
to allow oxygen to enter and carbonic 
acid gas to escape. 

I may mention in passing that in 
my large bins I use old drums, buckets 
and tins which I consider greatly as- 
sist with the aeration of the heap. If 
the heap appeared satisfactory at the 
time of the drat turn, a second turning 
of the heap will be called for in four 
or five weeks’ time. By now much of 
the original material will be in an ad- 
vanced stage of decomposition and 
will be approaching that formless con- 
dition we call humus. A good heap 
should be literally alive with earth- 
worms—I have counted more than 
three hundred in an ordinary forkful 
of ripening compost—and from this 
time onwards no special provision need 
be made for a supply of oxygen. 

After its second turn the compost 
may be allowed to remain undisturbed 
for another four or five weeks to ripen, 
when it will be ready for use in the 
garden. The first few heaps may need 
about fifteen weeks from completion of 
the heap to the finished compost, but 
if the same site be used regularly, later 
heaps will manufacture good compost 
in much less time. 

One important point should be ob- 
served when dealing with the first few 
composts. It is not wise to clean up 
the base of the heap too well, but leave 
a little ripe compost to infect the new 
heap with fungi and bacteria. 

The most critical period of making. 
compost occurs during the first few 
weeks. If the heap gets too wet or 
settles fast, then it should be tutned 
at once. Fermentation is hindered and 
putrefaction takes place in a sodden 
or ill-ventilated heap. First amongst 
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the workers comes the fungi, next 
aerobic bacteria and earthworms and 
later anaerobic bacteria to complete 
the ripening process. This order must 
not be changed if we wish to manu- 
facture good compost. 

If these brief and simple instructions 
are carried out good compost can be 
made with a little practice. The main 
points to be observed are as follows: — 
Use as. great a variety of material as is 
possible; mix all ingredients together, 
with the exception of the animal ma- 
nure and lime; hard woody material is 
essential in all heaps, whether large or 
small; when hand-weeding in the gar- 
den for the purpose of obtaining a 
supply of green vegetable matter for 
the compost heap, do not shake off all 
the soil from the roots of the weeds, 
for a certain amount of soil is bene- 
ficial in all heaps. Artificial ventilation 
holes are either a sign of bad work- 
manship or lack of hard woody ma- 
terial. See that the right conditions 


prevail inside the heap and have con- 


fidence in the ability of the workers 
inside the heap to perform their set 
duties in a satisfactory manner. Make 
sure the heap is light and airy for the 
first few weeks—it will gradually con- 
solidate as the material crumbles. 
Should the heap appear to settle too 
quickly during the first month, then 
turn immediately. 

Experience alone will teach how to 
manage the moisture content inside 
the heap. So long as the material in 
the heap is uniformly moist all will be 
well. Do not change the position of 
the heap unless obvious faults have 
been disclosed by early operations, for 
only by repeated efforts of composting 
in a small area can the surrounding 
soil become impregnated by fungi, 
bacteria and earthworms. 

Do not be tempted to overload the 
compost heap with nitrogenous mat- 
ter, excessive combined nitrogen will 
be “cast off” during the period of fer- 
mentation. There is no point in excit- 
ing a high degree of fermentation for 
the sole purpose of rapidly decompos- 
ing the material inside the heap. The 
ultimate aim should be to gradually 
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increase the amount of woody material 
in the heap to the point when fully 
fifty per cent of such-like waste can be 
put into the heap. 

In making compost, we imitate na- 
ture as seen in the woodland, where 
twigs and branches form the major 

ortion of the litter on the floor. 

aves have neither the value nor the 
lasting power of woody material, 
wes alone of all waste products is 
as able of maintaining soil fertility. 
aving spent much thought, time 
and labour in the manufacture of 
humus by means of the compost heap, 
its application to the garden soil 
should be very carefully considered if 
best results are to be obtained. 

I see no truth in the statement so 
often made that compost is a substi- 
tute for farmyard manure, or that it 
should be used in the same manner. 
Except for such good crops as celery, 
leeks, peas, beans or similar crops 
grown in trenches, compost should not 
be buried deeper than three inches in 
the soil. For the majority of crops, 
mulching gives the best results. When 
the making of compost is thoroughly 
understood the labour necessary to 
produce crops is reduced by half. 
Compost stands alone in this respect. 

Perhaps if I give some examples of 
the way in which I use compost I may 
be able to show how these are labour- 
saving. When a piece of land is being 
prepared for potatoes, compost should 
be spread on the surface during the 
winter months and can be lightly fork- 
ed into the surface a few days in ad- 
vance of planting the tubers. If main 
crop varieties are to be grown, I find 
that heavier yields are obtained by 
planting in early April and the crop is 
seldom attacked by blight. (Note:— 
The writer is referring to England, 
where April is in the spring.—Ed.) 
The reason for this is that the haulms 
are mature during late July and in 
that condition are more resistant to 
the spores of blight. 

Main crop varieties mature earl 
August if sated early in April. The 
question of how to plant I leave to the 
individual. Assuming that an early 
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April planting has been undertaken 
and the crop is lifted early in August, 
the soil can be leveled with a rake and 
planted up with leeks. No compost is 
needed for this crop: Assuming that 
the crop of leeks is finished by the end 
of March, a light dressing of compost 
may be spread on the ground from 
which these have been lifted and shal- 
low trenches may be taken out later 
for peas. 

If the ground appears to be solid the 
bottom of the little trench may be 
eased up with a garden fork without 


turning the soil over. Cover the seeds’ 


with a mixture of compost and soil 
drawn from near the trench. If an 
early maturing type of pea is selected 
all pods will be gathered by the end of 
July. After clearing away plant resi- 
dues and raking over the surface of the 
soil, the next crop may be short horn 
carrots, winter radishes, lettuces or 
turnips. These crops should be sown 
immediately after the ground is clear- 
ed of the pea crop. 


A good crop to follow peas would 
be spring cabbages, the seed sown in 
July or August in a separate bed and 
planted out during September or Oc- 
tober. If this crop is mulched with 
sawdust in November instead of using 
compost, few plants will be lost during 
the winter. I find this system of 
mulching with sawdust keeps land free 
from all annual weeds during spring 
and summer. If the rows of cabbages 
are spaced two feet apart and sawdust 
to a depth of about four inches applied 
between the rows in November, seeds 
of broad beans can be sown in the saw- 
dust between the rows during March 
to give an early crop. ~ 


This and similar combinations of 
rotational crops have proved success- 
ful over a number of years. Provided 
a supply of compost can be maintain- 
ed and used principally as a mulch or 
but lightly forked into the upper sur- 
face of the soil, little digging is called 
for. In order to ensure an adequate 
supply of weeds fot composting, seeds 
of certain weeds are sown between the 
rows of crops. 


I have mentioned that digging dis- 
rupts the unity of the soil, which in 
turn destroys fungal growth. Perhaps 
the most hoe and spectacular re- 
sults in the weed crop are to be seen 
where a plot of ground divided into 
two equal parts, the one being dug and 
the other left undug for a couple of 
years. Each year on the dug plot the 
weeds appear as strongly as ever no 
matter how carefully one proceeds to 
exterminate by hoeing every single 
weed plant before it flowers and seeds. 
On the other plot, however, where 
compost is spread out as a mulch on 
the vacant ground in the autumn, 
weed growth declines rapidly during 
the second year. 

I know of no easier or cheaper 
method of controlling the number of 
annual weeds than applying compost 
and resisting the temptation to dig. 
All weed seeds which have been pre- 
viously buried to a depth of three 
inches will germinate the first season, 
and providing none are allowed to 
flower and seed, there will only be 
windborne seeds to germinate the 
second season. 


Undug soil is capable of conferring 
many benefits upon plant and garden- 
er alike, of which I will deal in 
future articles. I have often carried 
this system to the stage when I have 
felt compelled to sow seeds of weeds 
along with the crop in order that the 
soil should be adequately aerated by 
the roots of plants. 


In this low-lying garden I have 
found that digging does little to pre- 
vent water-logging of the soil after 
heavy rains while undug soil with its 
autumn covering of compost drains 
freely. I believe that the tunnels of 
the earthworms provide the best 
means of removing surplus surface 
water. I believe that regular digging 
often prevents the free percolation of 
water by the creation of a hard pan to 
whatever depth digging is carried out, 
and the loose top then becomes a sod- 
den, pasty mess during periods of 
heavy rainfall which requires much 
drying out by sun and wind. 
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RAYMOND GREEN 


have finished your ae 4 of the seed 
ave in your possession the seeds that 
p to sow this spring. It is to be hoped 
ry best,seeds obtainable for your par- 
the best seeds cost so little in compar- 
xpenses connected with the growing of 
or for ee that you should sow only 
eties. Since the seeds of poor varieties 
ym seeds of the best varieties, you must 
1 the seedsman for honesty and reli- 


sow the seeds of certain varieties of 
an early start. In this way it is possible 
ady to plant outside when the weather 
od here described is for flats (shallow 
3 make it possible to do all the work of 
planting in a warm, comfortable room. 
e grown in flats because moisture con- 
led better than in other containers. 
Each flat should contain a uniform 
number of seedlings. Seeds should be 
sown so that each flat, of the size 
shown in the illustrations, contains ap- 
proximately 300 seedlings. The flats 
with §é-dlings can be moved outdoors 
or placed in coldframes to harden off 
before transplanting them to the gar- 
den or field. 

So many gardeners buy expensive 
seeds but fail to get stedlings so that 
they end up by buying seedlings from 
some commercial grower. The purpose 


of this article is to make clear how . 


coum may be grown successfully by 
anyone The illustrations show, in or- 
derythe steps involved from the prepa- 
ratiomf the soil for the seed flats, to 
the-transplanting of the seedlings in 
flats in which they will grow until they 
are set out in the garden or field. 

The necessary planting tools include 
a sprinkling can with a fine-spray noz- 
zle, flats which are 12 by 18 inches and 
3 to 4 inches deep, leveling board 
which is 2 feet long and 2 inches wide, 
marking board 2 inches wide by 17% 
inches long and % inches thick, trowel, 
fine sieve, small flower pot, firming 


board, plant dibble made of a small branch of a 
tree, and small stakes or plant markers. The 
lanting dibble shown here was made from a tree 
ranch one-half inch thick which was cut six 
inches long and sharpened at one end. These 
planting tools are shown in Plate A. 
Soil and leafmold for growing early plants 
should be collected in the fall and stored in the 
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basement. Occasional watering is nec- 
essary to prevent the ground from be- 
coming too dry. The soil mixture for 
the flats in which the seeds are to be 
sown consists of equal parts of leaf- 
mold and sand, as shown in Plate B. 
The leafmold shown here was taken 
from the woods and contains a good 
supply of humus and loam soil. Mix 
the sand and leafmold thoroughly and 


Next to fertile soil rich in 
compost made from plant 
and animal residues, vig- 
orous healthy seedlings 
with well-developed root 
systems and stocky stems 
with healthy leaves are 
the most essential require- 
ments for a_ successful 
garden. 
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then put it through a fine screen. The 
coarse material which does not pass 
through the screen can be put in the 
bottom of the flats. This will insure 
good drainage. Do not add fertilizers 
of any kind to this mixture. This sand- 
leafmold mixture will provide you with 
seedlings with good root systems 
which constitute the foundation of 
your plants. 


Fill the flat to the top 
and level it off evenly with 
the leveling board. Do not 
firm the soil now, as this 
§ will make it harder to mark 
out the rows. Using the 
marking board, as shown in 
Plate C, space your rows 2 
inches apart. Make the fur- 
rows about % inch deep for 
most garden seeds. The 
outer rows should be about 
% inch from the edge of 
the flat. 


You are now ready to 
sow the seeds, as shown in 
Plate D. Good seed must 
be true to name, viable (ca- 
pable of germinating), free 
| from weed seeds and other 
impurities, and must be the 
very best variety for your 
locality. Sow 10 to 12 seeds 
per inch of row. Cover the 
seeds with sand flowing 
from the drainage hole of a 
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six-inch flower pot, as illustrated in 
Plate E. The sand must be dry so that 
it will run freely. Cover the hole in 
the bottom of the pot with your fore- 
finger, and allow the sand to run out 
by carefully removing the finger from 
a part of the hole. In this way the 
rate of flow of the sand can be con- 
trolled. Hold the pot over the row, 
and move the pot over each row as the 
sand flows through just fast enough to 
fill each furrow. Large seeds should be 
covered with % inch of Sand, while 
very small seeds should~ be: covered 
lightly. When the seeds have been cov- 
ered with the sand, tamp the top of 
the flat lightly, as shown in Plate F. 
Use the firming board, making sure 
that the surface of the soil is kept even 
and level. Do not forget.to tamp the 
corners of the flat. AH planted flats 
should be properly labeled with name 
of seeds planted and date of planting. 

When a flat has been planted and 
tamped, it should be watered with a 
sprinkling can which is fitted with a 
nozzle for breaking the water up into 
a fine spray, as shown in Plate G. Al- 
low the water to soak in, then sprinkle 
again. Covering flats with glass or 
newspaper will prevent drying out and 
will hasten germination. 

The number of seeds that you may 
expect from an ounce of seeds are 
about as follows: 


Number of 

Kind. of. seeds seedlings 
2000 
1000 
2000 


Ordinary seed packets which you buy 
from seedsmen will yield from 100 to 
150 ‘seedlings. 


Seedlings should be transplanted 
just as soon as the first true leaves ap- 
pear. The first leaves of a seedling are 
called cotyledons or seed leaves. Care 
must be taken that the roots are not 
injured when the seedlings are re- 
moved from the flat for transplanting. 
This may be accomplished by loosen- 
ing the soil around and beneath the 
seedlings with a plant dibble, as shown 
in Plate H. ¥f the seedlings are trans- 
planted with a considerable amount of 
soil adhering to the roots, their growth 
will be retarded little or not at all. 
Plants with weak or broken roots 
should be discarded. 

The soil mixture recommended for 
transplanting consists of 1 part sand, 1 
part of good compost, and 2 parts of 
leafmold, as illustrated in Plate J. This 
mixture should be fairly moist. Fill the 
flats and tamp firmly. In setting the 
seedlings, make holes in the soil mix- 
ture with your finger or with a plant 
dibble. pread the roots caneiatly, 
cover them with the soil, and firm the 
soil over the roots and around the 
stems. The seedlings should be water- 
ed at least 24 hours before transplant- 
ing so that the soil is moist but the 
tops of the plants are dry. A flat 12 
inches by 18 inches will accommodate 
approximately 100 seedlings. Water 
the seedlings lightly after transplant- 
ing. The flats should be placed where 
the conditions for growth are opti- 
mum. Keep the temperature down and 
the light bright. e growing plants 
should be inspected every day and 
watered as often as necessary. Wine. 
ing should be done in the morning so 
that the foliage will be dry at night 
Plate K. Proper temperature, mois- 
ture, and ventilation will insure for 
you a healthy crop of seedlings to 
transplant to your garden bed or field. 


The Fruit Orchard, 25 cents. Sunflower Seed—The Mir- 
acle Food, 25 cents. Order from Organic Gardening, 


Dept. Z-1, Emmaus, Pa. 
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WITH OUR READERS 


Exhibition 
Chrysanthemums 


Very few people seem to realize that 
one can grow big exhibition chrysan- 
themums almost as easily as any other 
variety. While I love all chrysanthe- 
mums I do think the large ones make 
a more delightful border, and literally 
give bigger rewards for the time spent 
with them. Try them in crescent- 
shaped borders and see how people 
stop and admire them. 

At the end of this article I'll give 
the names of some large varieties that 
usually bloom before frost. We will 
think first of the work to be done in 
the spring and.summer. Our earliest 
job is ordering the plants. If you de- 
cide you want 30 chrysanthemum 
plants by fall, you should order rough- 
ly a dozen plants to be delivered to 
you by the end of April or May de- 
pending on the section of the country 
in which you live. Although mums do 
not freeze easily, do not worry if you 
think they have arrived before the 
weather outdoors is warm enough for 
them. Just plant them in pots or 
boxes and place them in a cool, sunny 
window for the time being. In fact, 
I think it is always a good idea to 

lant one or two in pots anyway. 

hese pots, enriched with compost 
and heavily mulched with 
pings, can be plunged in the ground 
later. Although they will dry out 
and probably need a daily watering in 
pots, the compost will help keep the 
soil uniformily moist. Do try to save 
some compost to put on the soil and 


ass clip-. 


by Betty Otter Evans 
—Towson Garden Club 


around your flowers as well as your 
vegetables. If you have no compost 
left, mix some well-rotted manure with 
the soil in your garden bed. 

When you set your mum plants out- 
doors, place your original plants at the 
back of the border, spaced about 8 by 
8 inches. These will grow to be your 
tallest plants, and may need staking 
later. Now then, as soon as your origi- 
nal plants have grown a few inches or 
are 6 or more inches tall, you can take 
cuttings from them and thus grow 
your own second crop of plants. With 
a sharp knife, a scissors, or even your 
thumb or finger cut off the top few 
inches. This will hurt at first but 
remember that two shoots (branches) 
will grow below every cut you make. 
A slanting cut is preferable. 

You now have twelve little cuttings 
of which perhaps ten should become 
new plants. For a rooting medium, 
sand is best. You can buy a bag of 
builder’s sharp sand quite reasonably 
at most lumber yards. A big container 
is best to use as it does not dry out as 
quickly as smaller ones. I use a large 
tin measuring 36 by 18 inches. How- 
ever, any old dishpan or wash tub will 
do as well. Take only the bottom 
leaves off the cuttings and insert in 
the sand. the moist 
not soggy at all times. Spraying wi 
a rubber syringe is very helpful. If 
you prefer, you can put the cutti 
directly in soil in some plant bands 
made of wood veneer. The only 
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Mums for Your Own Garden. 


trouble is that these will dry out much 
quicker. Place the containers where 
they get full light all day long with 
little or no sun. The north side of the 
house works well. 

If the weather is warm you will be 
surprised how quickly new little roots 
will form. When the roots are one half 
to one inch long, you are ready to 
plant the cuttings in your border. Put 
them right in front of your back row 
of plants. Probably they will be short- 
er than the original ones but will 
blossom almost the same time. You 
should now have approximately twen- 
ty plants. Try to pick a cloudy or 
rainy day to transplant them, and if 
and when the sun does come out, shade 
the plants a few days until the roots 
have developed sufficiently to absorb 
water from the soil. Incidentally I 
would add that if you have any extra 
plants not needed in your particular 
border that you plant them elsewhere 
in your garden for the summer. Then, 
when blooming time arrives and you 
find a dog or child has broken off a 
plant, you can dig up one of these 
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extra plants and place it in your 
favorite border in place of the broken 
one. If enough moist soil is taken with 
the roots you will find, surprisingly 
perhaps, that mums can be transplant- 
ed anytime in the summer or fall with- 
out injury even when they are in full 
bloom. is also applies to bringing 
them into a sunroom or a window on 
the day before a heavy frost is expect- 
ed. While a light frost will rarely 
damage tight buds, the opened flower 
heads may be destroyed by the frost. 

Now to go back to the border of 
chrysanthemums you are making. If 
you look at the plants in the back row, 
that is, the row having the original 
plants which you bought, you will 
find that out of each stalk, just below 
the place where you made the cutting, 
two new shoots are growing. These 
new shoots will make your original 
plant have two long stems on which 
to bear fall flowers. You can let them 
grow or you can again pinch them off 
when they are several inches tall and 
thus cause four stems to be grown 
from each plant. As before, the cut- 
tings can be rooted in sand. Since the 
weather, by now, is probably quite 
warm, they will root faster than the 
first cuttings. Be sure though not to 
do any pinching after July 1 or so. 
After the roots are formed you can 
again put the rooted cuttings in your 
border, this time in the front row. 
Now you have three rows and about 
thirty plants altogether. 

Your next decision will come later 
in the summer. Then you must decide 
whether you want one large flower on 
the end of each stem or whether you 
will just let all the buds develop natu- 
rally and form a lovely cluster or 
spray of medium sized chrysanthe- 
mums. My advice is “a little of each.” 
Then you can see how beautiful the 
blooms are when all the strength of 
the plant goes into 2 (or 4) blooms 
and also how attractive a spray can be 
with all the buds left intact. I cannot 
tell you exactly when the first buds 
will appear. Naturally an early bloom- 
er will set buds before a late bloomer. 
Do not be discouraged if the plant is 
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small; the buds will appear about the 
same time no matter if the stem is 
short or tall, because all chrysanthe- 
mums set their buds according to the 
length of the day, or, I might say, ac- 
cording to the number of daylight 
hours. It is what plant physiologists 
call a short-day plant. k florist can 
bring his chrysanthemums into bloom 
at any time by controlling the number 
of daylight hours. This is done by 
using dark cloth over the plants or 
otherwise exclusing the light. When 
he puts a black cloth over the plants 
every day at a certain hour, the plant 
thinks the days are shorter than they 
really are of course, and so it produces 
buds and flowers. Once the buds are 


there, the warmth and moisture deter- 
mine, to a certain extent, the date for 
the flower to open. 


To return to the subject of removin 
buds (called disbudding by florists 
wait until the buds are large enough 
to really see them. There will be one 
in the middle and little ones clustered 
around it. With your thumb and 
finger remove all the buds which you 
do not wish to develop. This may 
make you feel badly, but think in 
terms of the future larger blooms. 


Last but not least, I’ll give a list of 
a few large mums in each color class 
that should bloom before frost in the 
Middle Atlantic States. 


YELLOW 
Name Color Size Date of flowering 
Gold Lode Light yellow Medium October 3 
Mrs. H. E. Kidder Deep yellow Large October 20 


Yellow Ambassador Lemon yellow Large October 20 
Sun Glow Golden yellow Large October 25 
Apricot yellow Apricot Large November 1 
PINK OR LAVENDER 
Pink Chief Medium October 15 
Major Bowes Medium October 20 
October Rose Medium October 20 
WHITE 
Smith’s Early White Medium October 15 
Silver Sheen Medium October 18 
Ambassador Large October 20 
Albatross Large Late October 
Betsy Ross Large Late October 


Armeria As 
A Border 


_ Most readers ofthe Organic Garden- 
ing Magazine don’t have to be told 
about the advantages of compost, 
earthworms, and the other related 
items pertaining to organiculture, 
and the foolish and thoughtless prac- 
tices in use by a great majority of 


by Edward Skultin 


people who depend only on the com- 
mercial fertilizers and cure-alls for 
their flowers and vegetables. 

I am very happy to have come 
across the “healthier way” of growing 
things. The funny part was that I was 
never actually on either extreme end, 
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ARMERIA EFFECTIVELY BORDERING PEONY 


but right smack in the middle. Six 
years ago, and all the years previous 
to that, my mother was the flower 
grower. I wasn’t allowed to touch 
them, so when she passed away, I 
really started from scratch. I re- 
modelled the whole yard, which is just 
an average size, and began to learn 
things fast. I haven’t for one minute 
lost interest in my “outdoor hobby,” 
and the winter months are just so 
much misery to me. From the time I 
put my garden tools away, I almost 
count the days when I’ll be outside 
again. And since I’ve been reading 
everything I could get hold of pertain- 
ing to organiculture, my interest has 
increased to a curious sort of excite- 
ment. To revert to my previous state- 
ment of being in the middle, by this I 
meant that in the last six years, I 
haven’t tossed out one single bushel of 
waste green material, although I didn’t 
know anything about compost. That 
was a mysterious word to me. I mere- 
ly buried everything, and even that 
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system was showing results. I never 
did use too much chemical fertilizer, 
but just a sprinkling around my 
plants, and ammonium sulphate on my 
creeping bent lawn. 

Once in a while I would damage 
something, like the lawn, which would 
burn out in spots. But I never 
dreamed of the high value of earth- 
worms, and couldn’t see how I was 
actually making it harder each year to 
maintain my lawn, and here is one 
point of proof in disfavor of such 


_ things as ammonium sulphate, etc. I 


never used as much of the stuff in the 
backyard, as I did in the front, because 
I wanted to be sure of having a better 
lawn in the front, but the results I 
was getting were exactly opposite to 
my wishes. I never used these com- 
mercial fertilizers in hot weather, but 
as early in the spring as possible, so 
let no skeptic say that there was the 
reason my lawn burned out.- The grass 
would be “fed” early in the spring, 
and would grow luxuriantly for about 
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three months, and then, downhill it 
would go at an alarming rate, until by 
fall I’d be lucky to have half the lawn 
still there, while, get this, please, al- 
though my backyard creeping bent 
was almost neglected in comparison to 
the other one, it would stay green all 
year! And to this let me add that 
actual proof can be shown of the good- 
ness of earthworms. My front yard 
hardly shows any earthworm castings 
in the summer, because I quite igno- 
rantly killed them, while the back- 
yard has plenty. On a warm wet 
night, after a rain, my backyard is 
literally crawling with the little ani- 
mals. 

But all this was not the main theme 
of what I have sat down to tell. 

I have a certain plant in my yard, 
which I use for a border, and which, 
the very few times I see advertised in 
seed catalogs, is mentioned as a rock 
plant. It was left to me by my mother, 
and one of the first jobs I had to do in 
my remodelling of the yard was to in- 
corporate this plant as a border all 
around my yard, separating the lawn 
from a four foot flower bed which 
skirts the whole yard, except for the 
driveway. This plant, which I prize 
very highly, is called armeria. I so 
seen very little of this for sale at plant 
counters in the spring. In fact, all I 
saw last year was a peck basket of the 
stuff, and my wife saw a little of it in 
a dime store, a clump small enough to 
conceal in a closed fist, and the price 
was 29c. 

Mine has multiplied to the point 
that if I had to move it, four dozen 
bushel baskets would probably be 
needed. This border in its full glory is 
more than a foot wide in most places, 
grows only about four inches above the 
grass level, and when not in flower, 
looks like a ridge of dark green grass, 
a tiny hedge. . 

Many people have asked me what 
that stuff was. Was it a flower or 
grass? Then I’d have to explain that 
in the spring the whole border would 


be covered with tiny pink buds which 
begin right in the heart of each little 
plant, or rosette, and as the stems 
grow, the flowers open up, and are in 
their full glory when the stems have 
reached a height of five or six inches. 
And now I come to the main point 
and reason for writing this little piece. 
I had always admired my armeria 
border for its hardiness. It is very 
hardy, and I thought it had a very un- 
usual capacity for withstanding 
droughts. The only damage the 
border has ever suffered, and that only 
in spots, was from an occasional dog, 
or an ant hill, and incidentally, in this 
case, I found that cyanogas killed the 
ants all right, but also the armeria in 
the immediate area where it was used. 
My real awakening to the reason for 
the healthy appearance, and disease 
and drought resistance of the armeria, 
the way I have it planted, came only 
when I began reading about earth- 
worms, and earthworm castings, and 
the importance of the castings in re- 
lation to the minerals they contain, 
and the value of these to all plant life. 
Here, then, for all doubting Thomases, 
is the answer: I never, in six 
used one drop or ounce of fertilizer of 
any kind on the armeria, and the little 
bit, pinches that is, of any commercial 
fertilizers I used on the flower bed 
couldn’t possibly have reached the 
armeria. But anytime during the sum- 
mer, even in the hottest and driest 
weather, just pick up the armeria any- 
where along the edge, and peek under- 
neath. Do you know what you'll see? 
You’ll see the armeria anchored to the 
ground, but not on the ground level 
as I had planted it six years ago, but 
anchored and resting on a continuous 
pillow of three or four inches high, of 
nothing but pure earthworm castings. 
Have I said enough? 


(Editor’s Note:—Armeria is a former name 
of the genus Statice, a genus of dwarf peren- 
nial plants of the Leadwort Family. This 
plant is commonly known as Sea-pink, or 
Thrift, and is used in rock gardens and as 
edgings for beds or borders.) 
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Miracle In 
My Garden 


I had never heard of compost until 
I subscribed to Organic Gardening. A 
young veteran convinced me it was a 
magazine I should have at hand, since 
we have on our place all the natural 
resources for making compost at its 
best. My order was placed so late in 
the spring, I had no time in which to 
make compost, after I finally did 
receive directions in “Compost—How 
To Make It.” However I read each 
line feverishly, for I recognized at once 
we'd been on the wrong track. 


The first day this booklet arrived I 
walked around in a daze. I was eager 
to get started. What to do. I needed 
it right then. 


It was then I remembered an old 
trash heap, out of which was growing 
some very rank weeds. This pile was 
about four feet high. I knew the 
gardener had thrown all kinds of vege- 
table waste on this pile, also hay, ma- 
nure, and sweepings from the barn—so 
when no one was looking I took a 
shovel and cut down into it. It was 
dark, rich and wonderful to handle— 
I was so excited. Could this be “com- 
post,” and no one taking advantage of 
its worth. 

I decided to tell no one what I 
planned to do—I wanted to be sure I 
was right, first, but I was going to do 
a little experimenting on my own. I 
settled on a rose bush which was 
practically dead. I was going to give 
this material a real try. Each year this 
rare old bush would bloom early, but 
before the blossoms were full blown, 
the green worms would start to work 
on it, and before we’d realize it, the 


by Mrs. Lulu Mae Hamilton 


whole structure would be a brown lacy 
network. This, after our using every 
known chemical to prevent it. These 
green worms became confirmed addicts 
to nicotine from the black leaf 40. 

This year I thought the bush was 
completely dead. I dug deeply around 
its roots, until they were all exposed. 
I feared it would topple over, so I 
braced it with boards while I packed 
this rich compost all around the large 
and small roots. I soaked it with 
water, and placed the old soil over the 
top so no one would suspect anything. 
Each day for several days I poured a 
bucket of water over the roots, and 

roceeded to forget the whole affair— 
i thought it might live through till 
spring, then I’d treat it again. But a 
miracle was performed. In_ three 
months from that treatment I was re- 
warded with its revival. It was more 
gorgeous than any rose bush I have 
ever seen. I counted thirty full-blown 
luscious pink roses. Their color was 
of a deep watermelon pink, and con- 
tinued to bloom till frost. This it had 
never done in all the twenty-five years 
of its previous life. 

Then I transplanted some English 
Daisies in this material. They’d never 
done well. I was about to give up the 
idea of raising them. They took heart 
after the first treatment, and if I 
hadn’t known they were actually the 
scrawny plants I’d put out, I’d have 
sworn they were lettuce or young 
cabbage plants they were so large and 
green. 

Me for Organic Gardening. You 
should see my two “real” compost 
heaps this year! 


Editor’s Note—We are highly pleased with the*interest our readers are showing in the 
Garden Seminar. Every day we receive one or more articles which are worth publishing in 
any garden magazine. We want to share as many of these articles as possible with our 
readers. If you have not already taken an active part in this seminar, please do so before 
you become too occupied with your garden later in the spring. 
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A New Book for the Gardener . . . 


The Earth’s Face 


and 


Human 


Destiny 


by EHRENFRIED E. PFEIFFER (Rodale Press, Emmaus, Pa. 1948) 


Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer, a disciple of 
Rudolph Steiner and now the leading 
exponent of the Bio-Dynamic method 
of farming and gardening, is peculiar- 
ly fitted to treat so vast an education- 
al subject. He is a biologist and agri- 
culturist of international reputation 
well qualified to treat with matters 
pertaining to the soil in relation to 
beautiful landscapes, a prosperous and 
permanent system of agriculture, and 
a healthy people. 

The author masterfully portrays the 
landscapes of the earth as the result- 
ant of natural forces. These are 
healthy or diseased depending upon 
whether the laws of Nature have been 
permitted to operate or have been 
thwarted by interference on the part 
of man. A healthy landscape- main- 
tains stability and the highest pos- 
sible state of fertility, and all forms of 
plant and animal life contribute to a 
harmonious expression not unlike that 
of the musical instruments which join 
in the rendition of a great symphony. 
If Nature’s rhythms are broken and 
too little regard is given to the value 
of such features of the earth’s face as 
forests and woodlands, prairies, 
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marshes, meadows, and plains, the 
consequences may be devastation and 
death on a wide front. We need only 
recall the diseased landscapes of 
Mesopotamia, Northern Africa, and 
the dust bowls of the United States 
not so many years ago. 

Natural landscapes are, as a rule, 
biologically sound and truly beautiful. 
It is man’s responsibility to keep them 
beautiful. Dr. Pfeiffer indicates clear- 
ly and forcefully the intimate relation- 
ships between the physical and bio- 
logical make-up of a region and its 
human inhabitants. Man takes his 
sustenance from the landscape and he 
is as much its product physically and 
spiritually as though he had been 
fashioned in a mold. Such parts of 
the earth’s face as the sea and the 
tropical jungle which are’ unconquer- 
able by man continue indefinitely in 
their pristine beauty. The author 
warns of the dangers that are sure to 
attend bad cultural practices in re- 
shaping such parts of the landscape as 
come under the domination of man. 
The most plastic factor in the land- 
scape is the vegetation or plant cover. 
It is at this point that human beings 
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can most easily intervene in the pic- 
ture in a health-giving or disease-pro- 
ducing manner. 

Dr. Pfeiffer analyses and discusses, 
in turn, the problems of the plain, the 
problems of the mountain, the pro- 
blems of the woods, and the inpacts 
of urban civilization and industry on 
the landscape. In reading this k 
one is impressed with the author’s 
ardent love of nature and his deep 
understanding of her laws. It should 
be read by all agriculturists and by all 
who go to the meadows, woodlands, 
and forests for pleasure or for rest of 
body or mind. 

This book is clearly written in 
concise terms, and is illustrated with 
61 well chosen examples of various 
kinds of landscapes so that the 
author’s conclusions are realistically 
portrayed. The author’s language is 
simple and so clearly expressed that 
the reader gets the impression of pass- 
ing from one beautiful landscape to 
another. Here is an example of the 
author’s descriptive language, “The 
harmoniously arranged, cultivated 
landscape, which does not sin against 
any biological law of Nature, belongs 
among the natural landscapes we have 
been describing.” And again, “The 
flooded rice fields, ringed with hillocky 
elevations and planted with tea and 


other shrubs, take on the character of 
a garden landscape accented by many 
human beings.” Tei is most interesting 
to follow the author in his transitions 
from natural landscapes to artificial 
ones which have been fashioned into 
pastures, meadows, orchards, woodlots, 
forests which have been destroyed and 
now happily are being reclaimed, and 
urban and_ industrial landscapes. 
Some landscapes are fixed and perma- 
nently beautiful, some are undergoing 
change, while others have passed away 
and ‘now are replaced by desolate 
wastes—unhealing sores in the earth’s 


. Pfeiffer has much to tell all 
sal who are in any way interested 
in or concerned with planning. His 
book has much to offer to all interest- 
ed in the conservation of our soils, 
our wild life, and our national health. 
It should have a special appeal to our 
youth who will be laying the founda- 
tions of a new peace-loving world 
based upon mutual understandings. 


The Earth’s Face and Human Des- 
tiny is published by the Rodale Press 
and can be ordered from Organic Gar- 
dening, Emmaus, Pa. The price of this 
cloth bound and beautifully illustrated 
book is only $2.75 


William H. Eyster, Ph.D. 


Mystery in Giant Walnuts 


W. C. Davis is producing giant walnuts on his farm near 
Stockton, Missouri. Food provided by bark under tree is 
owner’s guess at reason. The nuts from one tree were ten 
inches in circumference before being hulled. Davis is unable 
to explain the unusual size unless it is due to the fact that 
employees on his place for yore used the ground around the 
tree for sharpening posts. His opinion is that the bark and 
chips from he posts filtered into the ground and provided 
food for the tree. 


Kansas City Star, November 21, 1947. 
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Earthworm Castings and Hou 


by L. C, LEMMON 


For several years it ha 
been my hobby to raise earth. 
worms and collect their cast. 
ings. These castings, I have 
used in my garden about m 
choicest plants. I have found 
them very successful as 3 
medium in which to grow 
potted plants in the hous 
where air and sunlight are not 
always at best. 

I became interested in 
knowing just how much credit 
was to be attributed to cast: 
ings, all other things bein 
equal, for the excellent vi 
of my potted plants. 

‘The best way to learn th 
answer to this question was t 
\ run a controlled experimen 

At that time I had two fla 
Sof cuttings Begoni 
the Wax Bego- 
so popular with indoor 
@ gardeners because of its co 
| tinuous blooming habit. These 


Calendar 


1. July 26—After 20 days, No. 2is 
ahead. 


2. August 6—One month after 
potting. 


3. August 16—No. 1 has one 
flower, No. 2 has eight flowers. 


4. August 23—No. 2 is twice the 
size of No. 1 


5. August 31—No. 2 shows strength 
and vigor from earthworm cast 
ings. 


6. September 9—No. 2 is five times 
as large and has ten times @ 
many flowers. 
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cuttings were 
ready for potting 
and since I had 
nearly forty of uni- 
form size to select 
from, it was easy 
enough to choose 
a matched pair. 

The first step in 
this experiment 
was to prepare two 
six inch pots to re- 


ceive the matched 
cuttings. Into the 
bottom of each pot 
were placed some 
pieces of broken 
crock, which were 
then covered with 
a layer of Sphag- 
hum moss and this 
in turn by a thin 
layer of clean sand. 
This I have found 
to be an excellent 
means of drainage 
for potted plants. 


| 
| 
indoor 
its con- 1 3 | 
it. These 
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This drainage material takes a little 
less than two inches of the pot’s depth 
in these large pots, thus leaving about 
four and a half inches which should be 
filled with the soil in which the plant 
is to grow. 

Pot number one was to be my con- 
trol so it was filled with local topsoil 
while pot number two was filled with 
earthworm castings. The matched 
cuttings were planted and watered and 
since the experiment was to be con- 
ducted out of doors both pots were set 
into three inches of moist sand in a 
deep flat. This was done to insure 
that in case of neglect there would be 
little danger of the pots drying out. 
This arrangement made certain that 
both plants got the same amount of 
sunlight and shade as well as identical 
conditions of air and humidity. 

This flat with my two begonias was 
placed in semi-shade, where, I have 
found, these plants do their best out of 
doors. Twenty days after they were 
potted the number two begonia began 
to show signs of outstripping its mate. 


Seeing this, I determined to get a pic- 
ture story of these two plants if, as it 
seemed, one was about to unfold. A 
story did unfold which, I believe, will 
interest other organic gardeners and 
especially those whose hobby it is to 
grow house plants during the winter 
months. If the reader will please for- 
give the unprofessional aspects of this 
story, it will enable him to follow week 
by week the difference soil makes in 
the life of a plant, all other things be- 
ing equal. 

By the end of the second month be- 
gonia No. 1 consisted of one stem 
about seven inches tall with two small 
bloom clusters while begonia No. 2 had 
five large stems each about a foot 
long with nineteen large bloom clus- 
ters. 


Although I use nothing but earth- 
worm castings for my potted plants as 
I have found them to be the best food, 
it took this experiment to show me 
just how much better they were than 
our best local topsoil. 


Gardeners’ Layer Cake 


In 1941 at Memphis, Tennessee Dr. W. C. Dickey gave 
me perhaps 100 pounds from his compost heap (also known 
as the gardeners’ layer cake in some circles) and I used this 
compost under glass to get my young tomato plants started 
for early planting. I planted 36 hills from those sturdy plants 
back of the chicken house in what I thought was good garden 
soil. I left 6 plants in the “frame.” What happened? I had 
to run 3 or 4 sticks 2” x 2” x 10’ under the vines which 
started for the Jones’ on a dead run. I lifted them up off the 
ground 2 feet and secured them to stakes driven into the 
ground. These vines were 12 feet long. From the 6 plants 
which grew in the original compost in which the seedlings 
were grown I gathered twice as many tomatoes (and what 
flavor! ) from these 6 vines as from the 36 plants back of the 
chicken house. I didn’t have to call in anyone to tell me 
what made the difference. The 6 plants were set before a 


feast (compost) while the 36 other plants starved. 
A. W. P. Rogers, Granbury, Texas. 


By HOWARD G. LASKEY, M.D. 


S wenn and manure, provide 
the basis for the most completely bal- 
anced compost known. For sea-weeds 


contain the common elements, and the * 


uncommon trace elements, which the 
plants have received from the inex- 
haustible sea. In perfect balance, Na- 
ture’s formative forces build the sea- 
plants into extraordinary complex col- 
loid forms. The ejecta of domestic an- 
imals compliment this, with wonder- 
working hormones drained from every 
cell of the animal body. 

For any land, especially inland 
areas, where even the vitalizing sea- 
fogs cannot penetrate, this kind of 
compost is of inestimable benefit. No 
possible combination of chemicals can 
approximate the living effect of this 
wonder-working material. No bag of 
chemicals can exert the healthful, life- 
maintaining, and integrating force of 
this compost on the land. We can in 
wisdom use it. But, with the wisdom 
of modern science, we cannot yet un- 
derstand its perfect balance in Nature. 
We can only see its good effects. 

The higher life-forms—those of the 
sea-plants and the ejecta of the ani- 
mals, yield their substance to the tiny 
microorganisms of the earth’s crust. 
These tiny organisms live out their 
lives in working on this material which 
in turn they pass to the plants. The 
plants provide the food for animals 
and Man. Thereby the perfect rhythm 
is maintained in the wheel of life. The 
introduction of chemical-fertilizers in- 
to this cycle. produces eccentric 
rhythms and disorders. 

Scientists today, begin to under- 


stand the indispensible role of “trace- 
elements” in Nature. Dr. Pfeiffer’s ar- 
ticles in Organic Gardening show some 
of the functions of boron, manganese, 
etc. These important discoveries are 
in the making. While we wait for sci- 
ence to rationalize why we do it, there 
is nothing to prevent us from using 
the sea-weed that contains them all in 
balance, in living use. 

Dr. Rudolph Steiner discovered that 
hydrogen plays an important and com- 
plex role in the life of the plant. Hy- 
drogen increases the “awareness” of 
the plant to its environment. The 
plant becomes more vigorous, more 
“alive.” This is modern thinking, the 
implications of which open up vast 
vistas into the future. In the sense in 
which we observe plant-life, as com- 
posters, we see that life-functions may 
be grasped only with poetic imagery 
based on reality. Composters deal in 
Life-dynamics. The chemists deal with 
a test tube concept of life that is un- 
real and very dead. These are the 
basic premises to an understanding of 
sea-weed compost! 

Pelladium, a 4th Century Roman, 
recommended sea-weed on the land. 
Further he suggested that it first. be 
washed with fresh water to remove the 
salt, Some agricultural chemists rec- 
ommended this washing also. The 
chemists found that in the test 
observation, salt, impeded the action 
of plant carbohydrates. At any rate, _ 
none seemed to think it wise to t 
this on the fields without a bath. We 
tried it without a bath; and, it works 
perfectly. We have tried it for seven 
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years. In fact, if sea-weed is washed 
before placing it in the compost-pile, 
it will lose, to some extent, certain ele- 
ments, by leaching. 

In 1885, Rhode Island used $65,004 
worth of sea-weed, as against $164,133 
for chemicals. As Liebig’s concepts 
gained adherents, less sea-weed and 
manure were used. Finally the famous 
Rhode Island Greening apple disap- 
peared, the flint-corn deteriorated, flax 
disappeared, and the once fine farms 
were abandoned. Weed-trees filled the 
fields. Nature literally threw the 

rodigals off the land. Men left Eden 
or the factories. 


Winter storms visit the coast dur- 
ing the late winter months. Vast quan- 
tities of sea-weed are thrown up on the 
nearby beaches. Horses and oxen pull 
the drag-lines laden with sea-weed up 
on the beaches, above the tide levels. 
The owner of the pile sells it, usually, 
for $1.00 a ton, average, on the spot. 
It is trucked away for compost. Since 
sea-weed does not freeze readily it is 
easily pitched into trucks from the 
piles. 

The sea-weed contains a wealth of 
marine-life. Shells of bivalves, small 
fish, crabs, and starfish make up part 
of the load. The sea-weed when fresh 
shows great variety in forms and deli- 
cate coloring. 

Here, the sea-weed consists of the 
long flat ribbon-weed, broad ribbon- 
weed, dulse, rockweed, Irish-moss and 
kelps. From Irish-moss we make a del- 
icate and tasty-pudding that looks like 
and tastes like a custard. Bacteriolo- 
gists make a nutrient medium from 
Irish-moss (Agar) on which they grow 
certain cultures. This moss provides 
an excellent medium for those bene- 
ficial organisms to grow in, found in 
a compost-heap. Those that kill patho- 
genic, or harmful organisms, use the 
Irish-moss as a culture medium in 
which to grow. Thereby a compost is 
produced that is free of pathogens, 
such as B. coli. . 

Analysis shows that the star-fish 
body contains 20.3% minerals and the 
king-crab body 12.55% nitrogen. 
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About 40 years ago the Rhode Is- 
land Agriculture Experiment Station 
published an analysis of local sea- 
weed. It was a very well-done piece 
of work. It was done under the im- 
petus of the fact that old-time local 
agriculturists used it with great suc- 
cess. The study involved an analysis 
at various seasons of the year, of each 
of the sea-weed forms found here. 
There was some slight variation of the 
commoner elements in different types 
of plants. The seasonal variations 
showed higher values for sea-weed col- 
lected after winter-storms, and lower 
values for those in summer. This was 


‘accounted for by observation that 


summer-collected sea-weed had under- 
gone some oxidation due to strong sun- 
light, wind, and water action. At the 
time of this study nothing was known 
of the function and importance of trace 
elements. Therefore no report was 
made on the trace elements, such as 
manganese, cobalt, boron, titanium, 
etc. 

An aggregate analysis for the winter 
months showed the sea-weed to have 
the following composition: 


ELEMENT PERCENT 
64.24 
Phosphoric Acid .................... 14 
82 
5.57 
Insoluble Matter .................. 2.58 


At first glance this analysis seems 
to be low in certain values for such 
crops as potatoes and corn. Paradoxi- 
cally, from a laboratory point of view, 
it produces bumper crops of corn and 
potatoes, as well as other crops. It is 
axiomatic, with those composters. who 
are scientists, that, in dealing with 
living things, the whole is greater than 
the sum-total of its component parts. 

Although by training I am a physi- 
cian, with some knowledge of biologi- 
cal chemistry, I find it only more or 
less useful as a point of departure in 
explaining these matters. I let the 
earth tell me what it needs when I 
walk across my fields instead of the 
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test tube. It always works better to 
do it that way. After farming for a 
while you become aware that a field 
needs, let us say legumes, without con- 
sulting your books to find out what 
had grown there for the past two 
years. This is the “green-thumb” ele- 
ment that should enter the conscious- 
ness of all of us composters. 

Many of you have small vegetable 
gardens. To you, it may be suggested, 
that wherever possible you make a 
visit to the coast. Collect about four 
bushels of sea-weed, and add it to your 
compost heap. This amount will take 
care of the needs for trace elements for 
an acre of land, for three years. 


If sea-weed compost could be intro- 
duced into Switzerland, there would 
be less goitre (Colloid Adenoma of the 
Thyroid). The same is true of other 
inland regions. It may well be that 
certain, so-called degenerative dis- 
eases, which are becoming more preva- 
lent, such as Multiple Sclerosis, Myas- 
thenia Gravis, and certain forms of 
mental disease, may be engendered by 
soil-unbalances, produced by chemical- 
fertilizers, and chemical food-process- 
ing, as bleached white-bread. I am 
convinced that all mental diseases 
have as their cause physical diseases. I 
am equally convinced that the physi- 


cal diseases that cause the phenomena 
of abberrant mental-health may have 
their genesis in soil-depletion. It would 
be well worth while to correct the ob- 
viously incorrect postulates of many 
agricultural chemists, if for no other 
reason than that it is usually poor 
chemistry, and usually does not, to 
any vital extent, consider the soil mi- 
crobiological life. The bacteriologists 
have been kept out of the field of ag- 
ronomy for too long a time. 

For. these reasons, those trace ele- 
ments derived from plant-life and ma- 
nures (including urine) are far bet- 
ter for agriculture than inorganic min- 
erals. Traditional agriculture is a car- 
icature of what it should be. Old auto- 
mobile bodies are dissolved in vats of 
sulphuric acid. The solute is diluted 
with water and poured on the iron- 
hungry commercial pineapple fields. 
Borax is used for heart-rot in 
Epsom-salts (magnesium sulphate) is 
given to the land. These ridiculous 
measures may be obviated with sea- 
weed compost, and at less expense. 

The entire art of compost-farming 
consists of becoming aware of the 
subtle things. One who lays his hand 
to the healing of the sick Earth, even 
within the compass of a backyard gar- 


den, will experience its living validity. 


Schedule of Spring Flower Shows 


DATE SPONSORING ORGANIZATION PLACE 


Feb. 28-Mar.6 Home and Garden Show, Public Auditorium 


Cleveland, O. 


Mar. 8-13 Horticultural Society of New York and New York New York, N. s 
Florists’ Club, Grand Central Palace 

Mar. 8-13 Philadelphia Flower Show, Inc., and Pennsylvania Philadelphia, Pa. 
Horticultural Society, Commercial Museum 

Mar. 9-14 Flower Show Association, Kiel Auditorium — _ St. Louis, Mo. 

Mar. 13-21 Michigan Flower and Garden Exhibition, Con- -. Detroit, Mich. 
vention Hall 

Mar. 14-21 Society of American Florists, Coliseum Chicago, Ill. 

Mar. 15-20 Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Mechanics . Boston, Mass. 
Building 

Apr. 27-May 2 California Spring Garden Show, Exposition Oakland, Calif. 


Building 
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‘double pods, averaging three dovw- 


GARDEN 


by W. T. TAPLEY, pe, 


From a total of 58 varieties of can. 
ning and freezing peas grown in the 
1947 trials at the Experiment St 
tion at Geneva, eight new varieties 
showed considerable promise. For}: 
the trial, four replicas of 1 
seeds of each variety were plant. 
ed in 16-foot rows, three feet 
apart. Because of the late spring 
and wet cold weather, planting was 
delayed until May 13, and the re 
sulting germination and_ growth 
were adversely influenced by con 
tinued poor growing conditions for 
peas. Comparative records were 
obtained which when added to ob- 
servations in previous and future 
years will enable a better evaluation 
of these varieties. 

In the illustration, typical pod 
specimens are shown at canning of 
freezing stages of maturity. The 
pods were harvested, frozen, and 
later assembled to show compare 
tive size and shape of pods and 
peas. 


CANNING VARIETIES 


ComMMANDO matured two days later 
than Canner King. The plants 
averaged 6 inches shorter, with 
strong vigorous growth. The varie 
ty is outstanding in the number of 


bles per plant. The pods are slight- 
ly shorter than those of Canner 
King, with fewer peas per pod. Al 
though Commando matured with 
the late varieties, the vines remain- 
ed greener without showing adverse 
effects of heat. 

Surpass matured at the same 
time as Surprise and in many fe 
spects was similar to that variety. 
Plants showed slightly more vigor 
ous growth, but. pods were slightly 
shorter, with fewer peas per pod. 
Bonneville showed high yielding 
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A Shor Canning and Freezing 


EY, General reprinted from Farm Research 
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FREEZING VARIETIES 
id the re} Copy was the earliest of the large- 
1 growth} seeded varieties, harvested the same 
| by comfday as Thomas Laxton. The ten- 
itions forfderometer reading was 112 com- 
rds wetthpared with 104 for Laxton. The 
ed to obfpods and vines are a lighter green 
nd futurefthan Laxton, resemblin orld 
valuation§ Record in this respect. e pods 
, are slightly smaller but of the puff 
pical pod§pod type, with fewer peas per pod. 
rag, The berry is relatively large and if 
ity. the variety meets processing re- 
zen, ands quirements it may make a place in 
comparta§ the variety list. 


pods and} Wyola has been grown in the 
trials at Geneva for several years 
and has shown high yielding ability. 
It was harvested six days after 
Thomas Laxton, two days previous 
to Alderman, and had a tendero- 
meter reading of 97. The pods are 
similar in length to Perfection, but 
contain less peas per pod. The ber- 
ries are smaller than those of Per- 
fection, but the high percentage of 
doubleness results in comparatively 
high yields. The vines are strong 
growing and average about 28 
inches in height, slightly taller than 
Perfection. 

Freezonian, Victory Freezer, and 
Dark Green Perfection also showed 
considerable promise in the medium 
to late season varieties. Freezonian 
produced no double pods, but the 
pods averaged longer with fewer 
but larger berries than those of Vic- 
tory Freezer. 


ability with a high percentage of 
double pods. The vines are vigor- 
ous, growing 25 inches in height. In 
total number of pods per plant and 
in the number of double pods per 


only by Commando and Wyola. 
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Garden Calendar — March 


THE NORTH AND EAST 


March weather is a mixture of sunny and cloudy days, spring sunshine and 
winter snows, and thawing and freezing. It is time to begin removing the coarser 
parts of the mulch from the early spring-blooming plants, while the finer parts 
should be left on the soil to feed the soil organisms. 


The Lawn:—Fill in the low places in the lawn during the days of freezing 
and thawing which will help settle the soil. Roll the lawn but not when the 
soil is wet, especially if you have a clay base soil. A good time to roll is when 
the soil is honey-combed by a late frost. Moss in the lawn is a good sign that 
the soil is deficient in nutrients. Give it a liberal dressing of finely screened com- 
post. 

Coldframes:—Get your coldframes ready for seeding. If you have none, 
try making one this year. Plant in the coldframe the seedlings you started in 
the house. For best germination, sow your seeds in a mixture made up of equal 
parts of compost and sand, and cover the seeds lightly with sand. For germi- 
nation, keep temperature at about 75 degrees F, for seedling growth after 
germination, keep temperature lower (60 degrees F.) but the light bright. Sow 
the seeds of half-hardy annuals in the coldframe. 


Flower Garden:—Set out pansies as soon as the ground is ready. Cuttin 
of chrysanthemums and other kinds of' flowers should be made this month. 
Plant sweet peas not later than the middle of the month, preferably in a trench 

repared last fall. Cannas to be grown from seed should be started in March. 
i your bulb beds plant violets, Arabis, Siberian wallflowers, and early blue 
phlox to hide the yellowing leaves of the bulbous plants later in the spring. 


- Shrubs and Trees:—Roses may be planted just as early as soil conditions 
will permit. Flowering shrubs which produce their flowers on new growth 
should be pruned if this has not already been done. This is the month for 
budding and grafting shrubs and trees. Planting and transplanting should be 


done now. 
THE NORTH AND WEST 
Refer to the suggestions made for the North and East. 
Flower Garden:—Make cuttings of all plants to be propagated in this 
manner. Sow seeds of long season annuals in flats or in the open farther south. 
Transplant perennials. Start bulbs indoors. 


Shrubs and Trees:—Roses may still be planted without a ball of earth on 
the roots. Prune winter-blooming shrubs immediately after they finish bloom- 
ing. Prune poinsettias severely. Finish pruning shrubs which bear flowers on 


the new growth. 
THE SOUTH 


Evidences of the arrival of spring in the South are blooming snowdrops, 
scillas, muscari, crocuses, narcissi, early daffodils, and white and blue irises. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


Vieing with these for brilliance of colors are pansies, violets, and phox in 
scarlet, violet, salmon, yellow and white. 


Flower Garden:—Plant corms of gladiolus every 10 days for succession of 
flowers, castor beans, marigolds, elephant ear, ricepaper plant, globe artichoke, 
and goldenrod. Divide and reset all kinds of perennials. It is seed sowing time 
in the South, hardy annuals in the upper South, half-hardy annuals.dn the 
middle South, and all annuals in the deep South. 


Shrubs and Trees:—Prune broad-leaved evergreens. Cut back severely 
ligustrums and pittosporums. Dead wood should be cut out of all woody 
plants including the roses. Hybrid tea roses must be pruned carefully, while 
the polyanthus and floribunda roses should be cut back heavily. Yellow 
jasmine should be transplanted immediately after the flowering period. Trans- 
plant crepemyrtles and remember the more severely they are cut back the 
more profusely they will bloom. sate 

Vegetable Garden:—Plant seeds of beans, onions, beets, peas, radishes, and 
others of similar requirements early in March. Later in the month may be 
planted the more tender vegetables, as sweet corns, cucumbers, squashes, and 
peppers. This is the month to transplant tomatoes and all other vegetables 
not yet set out in the fields for production. In the planting of vegetables, it 
is best to follow local practices so far as possible. Planting dates vary accord- 
ing to exposure, soil types, and elevations. 


Wild Mint as Rat Chaser 


Alexander Robertson writes to the Canada Farmer: “1 
have for the last four years proved to my satisfaction that 
the Wild Mint is a sure and reliable exterminator of rats. In 
proof of the fact, I will state the results it has had with me. 
Four years ago my barn was regularly infested with rats; 
they were so numerous that I had great fears of my whole 
grain being destroyed by them after it was housed; but 
having about two acres of wild mint that grew in a field of 
wheat, after the wheat was harvested, the mint was cut and 
bound with it, and it drove the rats from my premises: I 
have not been troubled with one since, nor am I at present, 
while my neighbors have any quantity of them. I feel con- 
fident that any person who is troubled with these pests could 
easily get rid of them by gathering a good supply of the Wild 
Mint and placing it around the walls or base of their barns,” 
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On The Organic Front 


ie of agriculture of the 
Kansas State College is the author 
of an article in the February, 1948 is- 
sue of Country Gentleman entitled 
“Fertilizers Go West.” It is almost 
certain that the Joads will follow. 
The beginning of the Dean’s article is 
illustrated with a wheat field having a 
curved strip of darker green plants 
caused by a “trial run” of 200 pounds 
of ammonium nitrate per acre. This a 
favorite stunt of the chemical fertilizer 
proponents, and a very striking one as 
well. Small quantities of most poisons 
when administered to man act as a 
stimulant, and it is only when the 
dose becomes large that the poisonous 
action is perceptible. This is a univer- 
sal law and applies to all forms of 
life, including the soil bacteria. The 
addition of small amounts of alkali to 
the soil, for example, stimulate the 
activities and reproduction of bacteria. 
Some substances stimulate injurious 
bacteria, others stimulate the benefi- 
cial ones. Small amounts of the car- 
bonates, chlorides, sulphates, and ni- 
trates of sodium, calcium, magnesium, 
and ammonium increase greatly the 
activities of the soil bacteria. The in- 
creased bacterial activity may liberate 
more phosphorus and potassium for 
the plants. Dr. Joseph E. Greaves, 
Professor of Bacteriology, Utah State 
Agricultural College has the following 
to say about calcium sulphate often 
called gypsum or land plaster, “The 
dealer in gypsum often takes advant- 
age of this fact in advertising his mate- 
rials by writing the word PLASTER 
with a heavy application of the cal- 
cium sulphate in large letters on a 
cultivated field in view of the public 
road. In the larger greener growth of 
grain crops or grasses, the word PLAS- 
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By DR. WILLIAM H. EYSTER 


TER can be read by the passerby. In 
this way the farmers are induced to 
use gypsum or land plaster. This, 
however, is usually a stimulant, and 
if the landowner continues to apply 
the material year after year where 
the word was first written, the time 
will come when it cannot be read. 
If he continues the application long 
enough, ultimately one may read 
again the word PLASTER, but this 
time the grain composing the word 
will be inferior to that surrounding it, 
and the physical properties of the soil, 
where the plaster has been applied, 
will be found to be bad.”? 

What Professor Greaves tells us 
about the land on which gypsum is 
used will be the story of the soils in 
the eastern Great Plains States where 
artificial chemical fertilizers are being 
introduced. Those soils, once rich in 
organic matter, have been depleted by 
bad farming practices. The plant ma- 
terials were not returned to the soil, 
and often were burned. With the hu- 


‘mus level in the soil falling lower each 


year, the bacteria have insufficient 
food to convert and fix atmospheric 
nitrogen, and without nitrogen they 
are unable to make available the 
phosphorus and potassium. The addi- 
tion to the soil of such artificial chemi- 
cals as ammonium sulphate is like a 


‘shot in the arm. 


If you, farmers of the Great Plains 
States, follow the advice of our agri- 
cultural colleges in artificially stimu- 
lating the growth of your crops in- 
stead of following the law of Nature, 

our children will have to follow the 
West. 


1Elementary Bacteriology by Joseph E. Greaves 
and Ethelyn O. Greaves, (W. B. Sanders Co., 
Philadelphia, 1946) 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


BALANCED SCIENTIFICALLY 
FOR THE ORGANIC GARDENER 


ESPOMA is ORGANIC—Scientifi cally formulated 
to provide all foods required for vigorous aed 
growth and health in proportions seh to plants 


ESPOMA is ORGANIC—t encourages the growth 
of helpful bacteria and earthworms. 


ESPOMA is ORGANIC—Contains plant vitamins 
and hormones, makes existent enzymes and foods 
available to plants. 


ESPOMA is ORGANIC—Improves physical struc- 
ture of the soil. Safe for all plants. 


100 Ibs. Espoma $3.50 f.o.b. 
check or money order. Descriptive pamphlet sent 
request. 


Manufactured only by 


THE ESPOMA COMPANY 
Millville, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


Processors of Nitrogenous Organics since 1929 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. — 
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PEAT MOSS 


Give Life 


to your soil 


You can get better results from 
your time, seeds and fertilizer—with 
added beauty and vitality—by hav- 
ing properly conditioned soil. Premier 
Peat Moss — 97% organic — gives 
your soil loam-like texture, making 
it more productive. It absorbs 20 
times its own weight in moisture... 
loosens and aerates heavy soil... 
adds body to light soil. . . prevents 
leaching. It makes water and fertil- 
izer penetrate deeply, feeding the 
roots as needed. 

Remember, your garden can be 
no better than your soil. Ask your 


_ dealer now for Premier Peat Moss 


— easily identified by the d/ue bale 
head with the certified seal. 


PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP. 
535-Sth Ave., New York I7 


CHESTNUT 
CHINESE CHESTNUTS 
— NUTS IN 4 YEARS! 


Grown, Heavy Yielders, Northern Strains. 
for Beauty — Profit — Shade — Nuts — Fun 
ENGLISH WALNUTS, THIN SHELL BLACK WAL- 
NUTS, NORTHERN PECANS, FILBERTS, SHAG- 
BARKS, Other Nuts. Chinese Persimmons. All or- 
famental. 50 years nut tree experiments. 


Easily 
Plant 


SUNNY_ RIDGE, 


Blight Resistant 


FREE BOOKLET AND PRICES! 
444 New St. 


Swarthmore, Pa. 
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These books may be obtained through 
your bookstore. Sorry, we cannot pur- 
chase them for you. 


O ALL YE GREEN THINGS by Martia 
Leonard. (Fox and Sutherland, Mt.. Kisco, 
New York., 1947. $1.00). 


The author gives her readers interesting 
historical, philosophical, and informational 
reading about plants and various kinds of 
gardens. This book is a real garden com-* 
panion ready to enlighten the gardener on 
many garden details. 


SUCCESSFUL HAMSTER RAISING by Al 
Hayner. (Hulva Lithographers, Inc., Peoria, 
Ilinois., 1945. $1.50). 

This 72-page booklet gives details of the 
raising of Hamsters for pets and for experi- 
mental animals in the biological laboratory. 


GROUNDS FOR’ LIVING—The Home 
Dweller’s Complete Guide to His Lawns, 
Trees, and Gardens by Richard B. Farnham 
and Van Wie Ingham. (Rutgers University 
Press, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1946. 
$2.50). 

This book is a complete guide, as the title 
indicates, for the man with a hoe and his 
lady with a gay new bonnet. It is a treatise 
on outdoor living for all the family, and 
makes the proper keeping of a beautiful 
home ground such a pleasant and satisfying 
experience. It is written especially for you, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gardener. 


HARNESSING THE EARTHWORM by 
Thomas }. Barrett. (Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
Publishers, Boston, Mass., 1947. $2.50). 


Although the earthworm is one of the most 
valuable animals of farm and garden as was 
pointed out long ago by Charles Darwin, 
little attention has been given to it until 
recently. Recent experiments have shown 
that it improves both the chemical and physi- 
cal conditions of the soil. It literally eats its 
way through the soil making compost and 
aeration holes so that the soil is enriched and 
made more porous for the absorption of air 
and water. Dr. Barrett’s book tells us all 
about the earthworm and its environment. 
It occurs in practically all parts of the world 
and greatly varies in size but always lives in 
the soil and helps to make it favorable for 
plant growth. Aristotle referred to earth- 
worms as “the intestines of the earth.” The 
author of this book shows us how the earth- 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


The Journal of Organic Husbandry 


Eprrep AND PRINTED IN ENGLAND 


Illustrated accounts from farmers, gardeners and livestock owners who 
are curing plant, animal and human disease by natural methods. 


Practical information on réstoring and maintaining fertility and health 
by the use of organic compost, with details.of methods, experience and 
results. 


Edited by F. Newman Turner and published from his farm in England, 
where organic husbandry and animal naturopathy are successfully 
practiced. 


The corvene numbers « Memorial to 
The Late SIR ALBERT HOWARD 
His Friends. 


With the death of Sir Albert Howard, his quarterly Soil and Health is 
ceasing publication, by his own wish, and the work will be carried on by 
Newman Turner in The Farmer, Lady Howard has intimated this to 
all who are interested in the work of the ore organic movement 
initiated by her late husband. 


A cordial invitation is extended to all Sir Albert Howard’s readers, 


contributors and correspondents, to maintain contact, exchange in- 
formation and follow the progress of the pioneers through The Farmer. 


The Farmer is published quarterly at 1s 6d per copy. The annual sub- 
scription is 6s 6d or $1.40 post free to anywhere in the world. 


’ Subscriptions Will Be Serviced By ORGANIC 


GARDENING — Send Remittances To i, 


ORGANIC GARDENING ~ EMMAUS, PA. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


Recommended 
by 
ORGANIC 
GARDENING 
MAGAZINE 


RUHMS PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Nonacidulated, you can apply it right now or 
any time, direet to the soil er to compost heaps 
and get results first season—and for years to 
come. This is the very finely ground natural 
brown Tennessee soil food, standard of quality 
for 50 years. For full information write 


SOILSERVICE—Townsend, Mass. 

BRYAN & SHEFFER—Portland, Ind. 

AUSTIN FEED & SEED CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


worm can be harnessed and put to work in 
the garden and on the farm. They are with. 
out doubt the most valuable livestock on the 
farm. Detailed methods of breeding and 
. using earthworms to increase the fertility of 
the soil are given. 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT OF THE AMER. 
ICAS by Cora Maud Oneal. (Banks Upshaw 
and Company, Dallas, Texas, 1947. $5.00), 


This well-written, beautifully illustrated 
book takes you south of the border and gives 
you an understanding of our neighbors as 
only flowers can. This book is worth reading 
not only because of the ingenious arrange 
ments of tropical and semitropical plants, but 
because it represents a cultural approach te 
a better understanding of our neighbors in 
Mexico. 


EDIBLE WILD PLANTS by Oliver Perry 
Medsger. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York, New York., 1947). 


This is a book for all who love the woods 
and out-of-doors. The author introduces us 
to the wild edible plants as one who is on the 
Most intimate terms with all our native 
plants. Hunting edible foods in the hedgerow 
and woods is as much fun as hunting game, 
and perhaps even more profitable. These 
foods are sources of minerals, vitamins, and’ 
other health-promoting substances which so 
often are deficient in our cultivated food 
plants. 


Easy to anywhere—the sturdy, 
well-branched plants grow 8 ft. tall and 
ed petals, like giant chrysan 
Striking 


ZINNIAS 


Colossal, colorful, up to 64 in. across; 
you'll have the biggest zinnias you ever 
saw! Manynewcolors,a gorgeous array of 
soft pastels and brilliant hues—apricot, 
rose, pink, lavender, salmon, cream, yellow, 
buff, orange, scarlet, etc. Some two-toned. 


ly. Some have unique curl- 
themu 
in the garden, and in bouquets 


Ww. Atlee Burpee Co. 


632 B B B 
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é —if you want a safe, effective ferti- 
lizer that really gets results. 
| 
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SPECIAL! For you toenjoy these 
x9° ~ Big Zinnias, we will mail you a | 
T6e-Pkt. of seeds for just 10c— 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


M.. IS THE MEASURE OF ALL THINGS, 


responsible not only to himself as the 
measurer—but to that which he measures 
as well—to the landscape and environ- 
ment in which he lives, for example. 

The interaction of fire, air, water and 
earth, according to the ancient Greeks, 
determines the original and native char- 
acter of a landscape—then man enters! 
Whether for weal or for woe he does 
change the face of that landscape. He 
sins against the biological laws that regu- 
late its health, disturbing its delicate 
equilibrium and its natural rhythmic cycle 
of disease and renewal by ignorance of 
the ways in which to minister to its symp- 
tomatic ills. Devastating results accom- 
panied him in his cultural trek through 
the ages. Leaving a wake of soil exhaus- 
tion behind him he has migrated across 
the globe from East to West. He is now 
at his Western terminus here in America. 
That last fertile remnant of the earth 
must be kept healthy if he is to support 
himself and nature in happiness, to say 
nothing of his current international duty 
to save large parts of the rest of the world 
from starvation and death. 

A study of healthy and diseased land- 
scape through all the phases of their im- 
provement or deterioration is a necessary 
implement in the hands of the crusader 
for a regenerated natural health. Our 
age, though progressive in arts, science, 
industry and business, has been woefully 
remiss in its attention to the inexorable 


Send Order Direct To Dept. O G 


RODALE PRESS 


EMMAUS 


The Earth’s Face 


and 


Human Destiny 
| i | 


EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 


M.D. (Hon.} 
with a FOREWORD by 
SIR JOHN STAPLEDON 


laws of nature. In wasting the natural 
resources of our planet it has been as 
wantonly destructive and prodigal with 
the precious health of the environment in 


_ which it must live as the Vandals scorch- 


ing the earth with brutal stupidity as 
their only. motive. 

In this brilliant new book by an 
international authority of biodynamic 
agriculture we are shown step by step the 
ways in which we can achieve an ecologi- 
cal harmony between ourselves and the 
landscape in which we live. Dr. Pfeiffer 
warns us of the perils and pitfalls be- 
setting the way to a healthy, biological 
world, With a fascinating style intelli- 
gible to even the dilettante and the lay- 
man and with a wealth of fine photo- 
graphs illustrative of his points, he tells 
us that if we continue to upset natural 
balances our natural environment . is 
doomed to decay and death and non-sup- 
port of its population. Environmental 
landscape must be radiantly healthy and 
alive—or man himself is doomed. Dis- 
cussing such important topics as the bal- 
ance between industry and agriculture, 
between the urban and the rural, he shows 
us how seriously man has maladjusted the 
true essence of the natural landscape by 
decreasing its ordained diversification as 
he increases the range of his activities. 


60 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 
COLORED FRONTISPIECE. CLOTH. 


$2.75 


PENNA. 
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SEE YOUR SOIL 


STRENGTH 
E 


d energy .. . conditions, 
Plants glow with health, Flowers are prettier; fruit § 
and vegetables taste better. It’s Nature’s own wonder- © 
ful 


, $2. 00, postpaid. 


ACTIVO GARDENS "ridseten 


MORE GARDEN BEAUTY 
and LESS LABOR 
with STOUT HYBRID 

DAYLILIES 


Write for 
FREE CATALOG 
FARR NURSERY CO., Box 838, Welser Park, Pa. 


HOUSE PLANTS 


Easy window kinds, along with rare green- 

house species, in large assortment in our 

new illustrated catalog, sent on request. 
REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. D Moorestown, N. J. 


PERENNIALS 


Phiox, Oriental Poppies, etc. 


now ready for mailing. 
yours. 


ORGANIC GARDENS | 


Select Gladiolus 


(MICHIGAN-GROWN) 
Our Price List is Yours for the Asking 
PASTIME GARDENS 


Bex 232-R Garden City, Michigan 


ROSES OF THE WORLD IN COLOR by 
J. Horace McFarland. (Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, Mass., 1947. $5.00). 

This is a masterfully written and beauti- 
fully illustrated book on the rose, the queen 
of the flower garden. This book is a must in 
the library of everyone who loves the rose, 
There are nearly 300 pages of clear, concise 
description and colors. 


BASIC BOTANY by Fred W. Emerson. (The 
Blakiston Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 1947, 
$4.00). 

The author has presented the fundamental 
principles in an easily readable, logical 
manner. The first nine chapters are con- 
cerned with the biology of plants with special 
reference to seed plants. These are followed 
by a discussion of classification, genetics, and 
evolution and then the usual survey of the 
plant groups. 


THE GARDEN NOTEBOOK 
by Alfred Putz 


In this book is given much expert 
advice on all the common garden 
problems. Precise information is given 
on starting seeds indoors, care of seed- 
lings, requirements and care of all the 
common house plants, making a cold- 
frame, planning for spring, how and 
when to sow all kinds of flower and 
vegetable seeds, care of the lawn, 
building and maintenance of rock gar- 
dens, planting of all kinds of bulbs, 
planting and care of roses, planting 
and pruning of shrubs and trees, care 
of hedges, preparing plants for winter, 
and many other similar aspects of 
gardening. The booklet contains 
about 30 full page illustrations to 
make clear details of garden tech- 
niques. This garden book is next best 
to having an expert gardener at hand 
when you want to ask questions on 
how to carry out specific procedures, 
as how to plant lilies in the fall, or how 
to start a lawn. $1.25 
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Emmaus, Pa. 
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Chase 


NATURE’S PLAN 


October 20, 1947. 


Organic gardening literally teaches 
working in harmony with God’s plan. 
I have had little time to practice these 
miracles of nature, but on my retire- 
ment place in Michigan my summers 
have shown what organic gardening 
can do. The 12 year old apple tree 
that never had a bloom until this 


spring delighted me when it blossomed 


profusely following a rock and leaf 
mulch in the fall. 

‘A pear and a Burbank plum set out 
in April in a previously dug hole filled. 
with compost the fall before, both 
blossomed the same spring as planted. 

I had tried red and black raspberries 
in rows (as advised by agriculture 
college), then changed to nature’s way 
as told in O. G. I left the rows fill in 
producing a plant colony in the shade 
of trees. The results were astounding 
without the use of sprays and there 
was picking for 34% weeks. 

In my compost heap I have used 
Rhums phosphate rock, chicken ma- 
nure, weeds, etc. very successfully. 

. J. Cutting, 
3300 West Schubert Ave., 
Chicago 47, Ill. 


—o— 


COMPOST AS A 
UNIVERSAL FERTILIZER 


October 15, 1947. 


I have had wonderful success this 
past spring with tomatoes, cucumbers, 
squash, peas, beans, spinach and let- 
tuce. Now I have a compost pile 30’ 
x 6 x 5” of which I turned all but @ 
last week. The steam from the heap 
has boiled out from the first day of 
making. I use turkey manure (fresh) 
with a little lime. At a time when I 
had no compost ready I put out some 


Bargain Offer to Gardeners! 
This 2-Fold Offer Includes 


MAYE BRUCE’S | 
‘COMPOST MAKING’ 


A new and intensely useful Guide by this fore- 
most living authority. Tells you in simple language 
how to ensure maximum success in the 

tion of large or small com- 
post With this book 


we 


A Large Packet of 
'd. R..' 
COMPOST MAKER 4 


Sufficient to change six heaps of 
garden waste into rich humus- 
laden compost inside 


THE 
Two 


CHASE PROTECTED CULTIVATION LTD. 
THE GRANGE, CHERTSEY SURREY, ENGLAND 


300,000 FRUIT TREES 


Peach, Apple, 

Plum, Pear, 
Prune, Aprieet, 
Nectarine, Cherry, 
Quince. Walnuts, 
Almonds, Fitberts. 
Grapes. Berries— 


700 Other Varieties of Fruit Trees, Plants. 


per 
PASTIME GARDEN, 
80x. 232 R GARDEN CITY, 
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BEFORE YOU BUY 


WERFUL 

aX ELY—the 

est, yet most 
iced 

-Compiete line of 

exclusively designed power 

tools for be Garden, 
job. 


TESTED FOR 25 
GRAVELY MOTOR PLOW & CULTIVATOR CO. 


FIELD - 


Box 348 Dunber, W.Va. 
HIGH QUALITY— 
HIGH FLAVOR 


The King’s Packet of 
Blueberry Plants 


Assures you the most for your investment! LARGEST 
BERRIES... FINEST FLAVOR ...GROW IN ANY 
GOOD GARDEN . . WE TELL YOU HOW! Limited 
Quantity—Don’t Delay—Send now for FREE BOOK- 
LET. 


SUNNY RIDGE NURSERY 


444-B New St., Swarthmore, Pa. 


300 250 
Start your seeds, seedlings, 
cuttings, etc., in Plant Bands. 
Better plants with sturdier 
* root systems; earlier results; 
no wilt, no setback when 
transplanted outdoors. Millions 
“used by professional growers. 
Made of wood, not paper. 
Size 2x2x21/2. They cost 
so little, too. ; 


300 Plant 
Bands 


postpaid for only $2.50 
ot 100 for $1.10 if you prefer). 
Grate of 1,000 by express (not 
prepaid), only $5.98. Be sure of 
your supply by ordering NOW. 


CLARENCE B. FARGO 
14 Fargo Bidg. Frenchtown, N. J. 
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grape cuttings. After they were up 
about 12 inches I applied compost, 
and now with the lapse of six months 
they are higher than my head. 
F. A. Fresman, 
P. O. Box 961, 
Laredo, Texas. 


FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES 
ALL SEASON LONG 
October 25, 1947. 
I have always used your methods in 
my garden with my vegetables and 
flowers. Since flowers are my hobby, 
I have one of the most attractive 
flower gardens in the town. My snap- 
dragons, dahlias, and zinnias are now 
blooming in profusion. I have flowers 
for the sick and shut-in, for my 
friends, and almost every Sabbath for 
my church. The soil for their culture 
is always prepared according to your 
suggestions. During the long hot sum- 
mer when other folks had no tomatoes 
my vines continued to grow and 
bloom. The vines are still fresh and 
green and we still have tomatoes to 
share with our friends. 
Charles O. Ransford, 
Shelbina, Missouri. 


DOUBLE ENDORSEMENT 


November 17, 1947. 
We highly commend Mrs. Lloyd 

Weber’s endorsement of compost— 
even go her one better. Our grounds 
were bulldozed, so we dug holes and 
filled them with compost. In these 
compost-filled holes we set out in June 
small berry plants. For the past 
month we have been and still are pick- 
ing berries from the plants that were 
set out in June. They are the Indian 
Summer (2-crop) variety, so we ex- 
pect to get another crop next year 
from the same canes. The canes are 
not tall but are well branched and 
thrifty, with loads of fruit. 

I. R. Winters, 

Island Nursery, 

Route 1, Highway 99, 


Arlington, Washington. 
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Farmers of Forty Centuries 


or Permanent Agriculture in China, Korea, and Japan 
by F. H. KING, DSc., 


formerly Professor of Agricultural Physics, University of Wisconsin; and 
Chief of Division of Soil Management, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 


OMPOST and compost only is the 
key to the problem of sustaining the fer- 
tility of the East—an East to which West- 
ern substitute principles of artificial chem- 
ical revivification of effete farm-lands 
has never penetrated. General and ex- 
tensive everywhere throughout China 
and the Far East, compost fertili- 

zation is the salva- 
tion of a_ people 
who must fight for 
their very liveli- 
hood, wrench it 
from the pitiful 
pittance of arable 
land that is theirs. 

Scientific hus- 
bandry of the type 
discussed so vividly 
and cogently by Dr. 


King must include, of course, not merely 
constant insemination of the soil, as with 
us, but, in a land where waste would 
mean race-suicide, complete use of all by- 
products as well. From the bounty of his 
soil the Chinaman returns to it all but the 
edible part of the crop reaped. His house 
refuse is destroyed by returning it to clean 
soil, where natural purification takes place. 

Would it not be best for us too, in 


’ these years in which the virility of our 


own soil is being taxed to the uttermost 
to help in the adjustment of world-wide 
feeding problems, to make use of what is 
good in Chinese hygiene—a hygiene that 
demands respect, being, as it is, the pro- 
duct of an evolution extending from more 
than 1000 years before the Christian era? 

Beautifully bound in Fabrikoid. 384 
pages. 209 beautiful illustrations. $5.00. 


The Earth’s Green Carpet 


T by LOUISE E. HOWARD 


HE author, wife of the late Sir 
Albert Howard, founder of the organic 
farming movement, is an authority on 
agricultural problems. 

Are chemical fertilizers ruining our 
soil and our health? The answer, unfor- 
tunately, is yes. If you are contributing 
to medical funds for cancer, poliomyelitis, 
and heart disease you will be interested 
in a new theory that is sweeping America. 
We can prevent these degenerative dis- 
eases by seeing that no shot-in-the-arm 
chemical fertilizers are used in growing 
our food. Instead, the method of produc- 
ing our crops by the use of organic fer- 
tilizers, made according to the method 
perfected by the late Sir Albert Howard, 
should be followed. 

Man’s health and happiness depends 
upon the use he makes of the.Earth’s 
Green Carpet. We must understand and 
adjust ourselves to Nature’s processes as 
regards all forms of life, including soil 
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organisms and those that commonly are 
regarded as pests. Diseases and pests are 
Nature’s sure’ signs that not all is well 
with our culture. The Wheel of Life must 
be kept turning. Disease is but the begin- 
ning of Nature’s composting. It is no 
enemy, but a natural function in Nature. 
This is not a book filled with techni- 

cal terms, it is vividly written. You can 
almost see the scramble for food and life 
amidst the myriads of soil bacteria. You 
see the plants jos- 

tling each other for 

a place in the sun, 

and above all you 

see nature trying to 

anchor and hold in 

its place the precious 

top layer of soil with- 

out which man would 

vanish from the sur- 

face of the earth. 

260 pages. Cloth. 
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Improve Your Compost 


with HYPER-HUMUS 
The Natural Soil Organic 


Use Hyper- tnom yA instead of earth when mak- 
ing your compost heap. This cultivated product 
is 85 to 90% pure organic matter, teeming 
with beneficial soil bacteria. It hastens break- 
down and improves the finished compost. 


Odorless — No Weed Seeds 


Fine for NEW and OLD Lawns when used as 
directed in our folder. 


Sold thru established dealers— 
we cannot ship small orders 


for full directions for 
ing. HYPER-H ‘or making compost, 
buil ing lawns, or correcting soil conditions. 


Consult your local dealer. 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. 


Box 19 Newton, N. j. 


HEALTH FOOD for sale. Tree run size 
French prunes, unsulphured, not pin-pricked 
or dipped in lye, and no commercial fertil- 
izer. Delicious health food with better weight 
and sugar content by not having been pro- 
cessed in any way. 25c per pound for 10 lbs. 
or more, prepaid. No C.O.D. 

A. C. MARSH 


926 Shannon Rd., Los Gatos, Calif. 


KEMGLOV 


—the Gloves in a Jar. 


Don’t wear hot, cumbersome gloves while gardening. 
Smooth Kemglov on, when ready to clean up, moisten 
hands under tap, and watch the dirt roll off! Protect 
before gardening. 


GARDEN CLUB SECRETARIES—Write for ‘Money 
In Your Treasury’ with Kemglov. 


So easy to agg slip $1.00 into an envelope 
for a full lb. jar 


G. E. KLEBE 


Dept. 0 West Haven 16, 


6! Hall St. Conn. 
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WOOD ASHES IN THE 
COMPOST HEAP 


Q. Of what value are wood ashes 
in the compost heap? 


L. F., Pigeon, Mich. 


A. Wood ashes are a good source 
of potash and calcium and can be used 
in the compost heap instead of lime. 

—O— 


PHOSPHATE ROCK IN 
THE COMPOST HEAP 


Q. Iam preparing a compost heap 
and Iam interested to know how to 
use phosphate rock in the compost 
heap. Can you advise me? 

L. J. W., Schenectady, N. Y. 


A. Mix the ground phosphate rock 
with an equal amount of ground lime- 
stone and apply them together as a 
sprinkling over each layer of the com- 
post heap. Or sprinkle the lime and 
phosphate rock separately in alternate 
layers of the heap. 


CORN COBS AS 
COMPOSTING MATERIALS 


Q. A large supply of corn cobs are 
available and I am wondering if they 
can be made into compost. What 
plant nutrients do they contain? 

H. H. L., Carrollton, IIl. 


A. Corn cobs are excellent materi- 
als for composting. They should be 
put through a grinder or reduced to 
small pieces with any convenient tool 


NOW READY. Carroll Gardens 


NEW CATALOG, features world’s 
finest PERENNIALS » ROSES, BULBS, 
etc. for spring planting. 
Write for your free today 
CARROLL GARDENS 
Box O Md. 
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before being put in the compost heap, 
so that ag age take place 
more rapidly. The finer plant materi- 4 
als are, the more rapidly they will be 706 W 71 EEL 
decomposed by the soil organisms. 
Each 100 pounds of corn cobs contain 
0.4 pounds of nitrogen, 0.08 pounds of times faster. Easy to use. 
phosphorus, 0.55 pounds of potash, 
0.02 pounds of calcium, 0.02 pounds of 
magnesium, and small amounts of a 
shes large number of trace elements. In 
composting corn cobs it is well to mix 
ich. in the heap other plant materials to os pe oe 
a ‘or v 
wil prevent the ground cob material from 
d settling into compact layers. ing Outfit plows 5’ deep, marks, 
ise hills and cultivates rows 12’ to 36” 
ne, and many other 
THE WHEEL OF LIFE 
Q. A farm owner that ane 
over thirty years he has never use 
eap fertilizer on his farm and 3; 
| to that production is the same today as 
ost the day he took the a ee 
ago. He returns everything to the ‘ 
Y. soil except the grain. The crop is B / oom M. Ags c! 
ock harvested with a combine which col- " 
me- lects the grain and returns the straw = 
sa to the soil. He is using the organic 
ym- method. Do you agree? 
and G. H. S., Brooklyn Park, Md. 
ate A. This is an almost perfect ex- 
ample of the wheel of life as it is prac- 
ticed in a forest. All of the organic 
matter, except the grains, is returned 
to the soil and converted by soil or- | | Amazing fiower colors. Brown roses! Green carnations 
ganisms into humus rich in plant nu- for ante haa 
trients. Evidently the deep-rooted | |’ 
hot crop plants, like alfalfa, take enough | | youve omy imagined before! ... Package contains the 
minerals from the subsoil to replace | | tor hundreds of 41.00, aun. 
Ill that removed in the wheat grains. Now. dep 
BLOOM MAGIC LAB., BRIDGETON 14, 
eri- 
be STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
WITHOUT BERRIES | ©@ Waterground 
a Q. Last year my hybrid Kellog Spe- CORN MEALS and FLOURS 
cial strawberries bore profusely. This nor 
3 Ib. bag Whole Wheat 
3 FOR $2.00 POSTPAID Hush Puppies—Mush—Hoecake—indian Pudding—Ashley 
Send for complete catalog of hardy perennials—it Bread—from Yellow Creek Mills whole grain cereals. 
pronounces all names! Watergrinding SINCE 1830 at Ghent, Ohio. 
LAMB NURSERIES YELLOW CREEK MILLS 
E. 101 Sharp Box © Spokane 11, Washington R. D. 2 Chardon, Ohio 
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100 Bulbs only> $69 


Imagine! Real Michigan grown 
GLADIOLUS BULBS at less than 2c 
each! Assortment of flaming reds, 
eliows, purples, blues, etc., now ready 
or first blooms and with many years 
of flowering ahead. Any bulb not 
developing first planting replaced free. 
emendous saving and world of satis- 
faction in developing your Gladiolus 
from these young virile bulbs already 
1%" to 2 in circumference. For 
amateur and expert alike. Truly an un- 
SY beatable offer. Order now on approval. 
3 TUBEROSES GIVEN—SEND NO MONEY 
On arrival pay $1.69 plus C.O.D. postage on satisfaction 
or money back guarantee! Cash orders sent pre « 
With shipment comes surprise lot of 3 TUBEROSES. 
Bloom into tall waxy white flowers 2-3 ft. tall, extremely 
agen. Makes this a bargain you'll hate to miss. 
er now from 


MICHIGAN BULB CO., Dept, Gw-1e11 Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


ALUMINUM 
WINDOW TRAY 
27’ long x G4’’ wide x 14’’ deep 


Tray and 2 Brackets 


An Original Indoor Plant $1.75 


Aid—Tray Rests in Re- 
POSTPAID 


straining Brackets At- 
taching to a Window Sill 
No Leaks — No Rust [deg] for 
(M . 
oss Green Finish) 4 Violets 


as Narrow as 212 inches. 
G. S$. THOMPSON “ewrown Pa. 


year the plants are large and healthy 
and had loads of blossoms, but very 
few berries. This spring I had old 
manure and compost between the 
rows. 


My neighbors to whom I gave run- 
ners had a bumper crop. One of them, 
a strawberry man, advised me to write 
to Organic Gardening. 


Each year we dig in old manure and 
compost. The plants have shown no 
sign of disease on the leaves, but are 
extremely robust and healthy. What 
is the trouble? 


Dr. W. N. P., Washington. 


A. Spring set strawberry plants pro- 
duce their maximum yield the first 
year after setting. Normally they bear 
fewer and smaller berries each subse- 
quent year. Because of this, beds are 
fruited only once or twice then dug up 
immediately after the berries have 
been harvested. Your strawberry bed 
is probably too old.to bear any kind of 
a crop. Your neighbors have, as you 
say, a bumper crop but with your 


DESTROY TREE STUMPS—25c EACH 


Pour Stump Destroyer in a hole in the stump, let soak 
in, light, and it will smolder away to the tips of the 
roots without flame. 


Send 25¢ for each stump to be removed. 
Money back guarantee. 


Biloxi, Miss. 


100% COMPLETE WHEAT FLOUR 


containing all vitamins and minerals of the 
wheat kernel, milled powder fine, on the day 
of shipment by the only process of its kind in 
the Untted States. 

10 tb. Package—$1.50 Pius Parcel Post 


HI-VITA MILLING CO. 
P. 0. Box 1245 — Dept. B — Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


STURDY HARDY PERENNIALS 


Strong, well-rooted plants, packed to 
carry safely coast to coast, and then 
live, thrive and flower. Hundreds of 
kinds, unusual bulbs and hardy plants, 
in our New Illustrated Catalog. Ask 
for your copy. 

REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. D, Moorestown, N. J. 


NATIONAL NURSERIES, 


Evergreen Trees and Shrubs 


Rhodedendron Maximum, Canadian Hemlock Flame Azaleas 
and Cornus Dogwood, 2 to 3 feet, 10 for $3.50, 25 for $8.00, 
100 for $30.00; 3 te 4 feet, 5 for $2.50, 10 for $4.50, 25 for 
$10.00, 100 for $35.00; 5 to 6 feet, $1.00 each. Rhododen- 
dron and Mountain Laure! clumps 2 to 4 feet, with 4 te 8 
stems $2.00 each. 


VALLEY VIEW EVERGREEN CO. 


DOEVILLE, TENN. 


RIDGE LI A E R 
PURE ORGANIC 50 F.0.8. 
FERTILIZER 


Ridgeway Fertilizer Company 


POST OFFICE BOX Q@ LAKEHURST, N. J. 
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compost-enriched soil you doubtless 
would have had even a larger crop 
than your neighbors if you had plant- 
ed a young patch. The disease-free 
and robust condition of your plants 
are the results of your organic fertil- 
izers. To get the best results, do not 
keep a strawberry patch longer than 
two years. Some growers plant a new 
patch each year. 


KELPS FOR COMPOSTING 

Q. Can the kelps (brown algae 
which live in the sea) be used in the 
compost heap? 


L. H. E., Muskegon, Mich. 


A. The kelps are excellent com- 
posting materials and are a good 
source of potash and iodine. The pot- 
ash content of kelps, according to the 
species, varies from one to five per 
cent. The giant kelp, Macrocystis 
pyrifera, is a perennial which can be 
harvested several times annually. The 
potash content of the dry tissue is 
about 1.5 per cent. Kelps also con- 
tain iodine in sufficient amounts to 
meet the needs of plants. 


CONTROL OF LEAF MINER 
AND TARNISHED BUG 


Q. How can we control leaf miner 
and tarnished plant bug in chrysanthe- 


mums? 
J. A. P., Vancouver, B. C. 


A. The leaf miner and _ tarnished 
bug can be controlled fairly well by 
practicing plant sanitation. Be sure 
that all plant materials and other 
objects under which these insects hide 


:Do You Know How To Put 
: DYNAMIC GROW-POWER 


into your soil 
Add life and energy to jaded soils without chemicals—.« 
Nature’s way! 
ActivO is an ultra-rich, velvety black humus forti- © 
fied with minerals and billions of Nature’s own 5 
health-giving organisms, vitamins and hormones. ® 
Just add to soil. Conditions, activates and sweet- 
ens it. Plants grow greener, stronger. Vegetables ® 
and fruit taste better; flowers are prettier. Helps « 
any soil... Send teday for free 
generous supply ActivO, $2.00, postpaid. 


ActivO Lab., Bridgeton 14, Indiana 


‘ > ELECTRIC SE 
GRO-QUICK BED 
“ROOT CUTTINGS IN 6 DAYS” 
“SEED UP IN 98 HOURS” 


“CUT GERMINATION TIME BY 34,” 


“TRANSPLANT 2 WEEKS SOONER” abs 
These enthusiastic re 
users tell 


—cold green houses—plant 
benches—for early plant starti in open 
ground. Operates from household current. 
JUNIOR 40’ Cable, 200 watt with 
thermostat for 3x6 bed or 20 sq.ft..... 
SENIOR 80’ Cable, 400 watt with $6.95 
thermostat for 6x6 bed or 40 sq. ft.... 


KEMP _Power 
SOIL SHREDDERS 


49 Years’ experience in 
manufacturing shredding 
and pulverizing machines. 
Six models to select from. 
Write for Catalog. 


KEMP MFG.CO. Dept.4 
1027 E. 20th St., Erle, Pa. 


MAKE COMPOST IN LESS TIME 
. . . ELIMINATE TURNING 


with “QUICK RETURN” method 


No longer need you laboriously turn your 
compost heap nor wait months for your com- 
post. “Q. R.” Herbal Compost Activator 
(contains no chemicals) speeds and simplifies 
compost making. This great discovery help- 
ed win the battle for food in England during 
the war when nutrition was of paramount 
importance. Now it comes to America! Each 
packet contains enough activator for 4 heaps, ~ 
4 by 6 feet square. Full instructions included. 


Order your supply today. 


THE GREAT VALLEY MILLS, 
Seed and Soil Division, 
R. F. D. 7, Ivyland, Bucks Co., Penna. 


Enclosed is $............ for: 
packets of Herbal Activator at 
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GLOXINIAS ... 22 ver. $5.50 
TUB. BEGONIAS 57 var. $15.00 
ACHIMINES ... 6 ver. $1.50 


ORCHIDS, specist prices. “How To 


Grow Orchids,”’ small booklet, 25c. Cata- 
log of over 200 Bulbs and Orchids, free 
for postcard request. Contains special 
articles on To Grow Amaryllis;”— 
Gloxinias; Tub. Begonias, etc. and full 
culture directions for all listings. 


CECIL HOUDYSHEL 


Dept. O., LaVerne, Calif. 


No Chemicals! 


= ActivO is s product you can trust. It’s organie ands 
$ odorless—Nature’s own health-giving organisms and § 
minerals. Added to soil, it conditions, activates ands 
. Added to compost, it hastens the job by § 


> Easy to use... Write NOW for free details ons 
8 these and amazing other uses; and send $2.00 for BIG = 
ea trial can—enough for 1700 Ibs. compost—postpaid. , 


= B—M PLANT PRODUCTS, Bridgeton 14, Indiana 
Compost 
and Soil 


Ac TIV O Activator 


and hibernate during the winter are 
cleaned up and placed in the compost 
heap. 


NATURAL PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Q. I was told by a local seed com- 
pany that rock phosphate is no good 
and that only superphosphate has any 
value. What is your opinion on this? 

G. H. C., Newton Centre, Mass. 


A. Superphosphate is rock phos- 
phate which has been treated with 
sulphuric acid. It is highly soluble and 
is absorbed by plants in such amounts 
as to intoxicate them. It is like a shot 
in the arm. It is like a distilled liquor 
and has the same effect on plants as 
such liquors have on man. Untreated 
rock phosphate is insoluble when ap- 
plied to the soil, but becomes soluble 
under the influence of organic acids in 
the soil at just the rate necessary to 
give to the plants a moderate but con- 
tinuous supply of phosphorus. Also 
the superphosphates add sulphuric 


By The Author Of 


PLOWMAN’S FOLLY 
“AN EVEN BETTER BOOK THAN 


A SECOND LOOK 


FEOwARD H. FAULKNER, who astonished the agricultural 
world with his revolutionary theories of plowless farming in 


PLOWMAN’S FOLLY’’—N. Y. TIMES 


PLOWMAN'S FOLLY, adds to’and re-examines his earlier con- 
clusions in this new book. After extensive experiments of his 
own, and visits to experiment stations, soil scientists, and 
farmers in 24 states, he can authoritatively give the lie to the 
theory of “soil impoverishment” which has led to the indis- 
criminate use of commercial fertilizer. Faulkner shows that 
the development of “real soil,” through the decay of organic 
matter that unlocks the minerals required for healthy plant 
growth, in the long run not only increases productivity and 
quality, but makes plants so healthy that the need for sprays 
and insecticides is greatly diminished, if not done away with 
entirely. . 


in this easy-to-read book. 


DEPT. OKLA.—5 


-omers and gardeners alike will benefit from reading this revolutionary new book by the 
precedent-breaking author of PLOWMAN’S FOLLY. You can order your copy through this 
magazine. Save yourself the costs of expensive fertilizers and insecticides by investing $2.00 
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EMMAUS, PA. 
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acid to the soil which tends to make it 
so acid that the soil bacteria cannot 
survive. 


TOMATO PLANTS 
FOR COMPOSTING 


Q. This year we had 1% acres of 
tomato plants. Can the plants be in- 
corporated in the compost heap with- 
out danger of transferring tomato 
blight to the soil with the compost 
next year? 


H. L. T., Davenport, Iowa. 


A. Old tomato plants can be used 
for making compost to be used for 
fertilizing tomato plants next year 
without danger of blight or any other 
disease next year from the compost. 
This is true if the compost heap is 
properly constructed so that the heat 
of fermentation kills all diseases and 
insect pests. Old tomato vines add to 
the compost heap exactly what grow- 
ing tomato plants need for good 
growth. 


GLADIOLUSES AND 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Q. Will you please tell me how to 
prepare the soil for gladioluses and 
chrysanthemums? I have some 


For $1.50 You Can Present 
Organic Gardening to a Library, 
Colleen: School, Institution, 
Doctor’s Office, Or 
Congressman. 

gh the regular price is $3.00 a year 


Thou 
make this offer at a cost of $1.50 to 
readers because it is a splendid way for 


organics. 
Note: You pay one half price. We donate the other 


you want us to send your gift. We will enclose 
your name. 
Offer limited to above mentioned list. 


Send check or money order to: 


Organic Gardening, Dept. H. 


Emmaus, Pa. 


GLADIOLUS FARMS 


538 LINCOLN WAY, GOSHEN, IND. 


WHOLE 
WHEAT 
FLOUR 


VITAMIN PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. G Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


SEEDS OF RARE PLANTS 


Our descriptive catalogue, sent upon 7 
request, lists seeds of the less usual 


species, alpines, bulbs, shrubs, conserv- 
atory exotics and the like. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. D : Moorestown, N. J. 


CLEANS CHIMNEYS PERMANENTLY 


Stops down draft. Prevents furnace explosions. 

Satisfaction This copper pot (with 

character) Mailable. For FREE BOOKLET Address, 
“WIG., ABINGTON, MASS. 


— 


BRUSH-CUTTER 


Light weight model, of a hundred uses in 


Field and Garden, cuts cane, corn, briars, 
weeds and light brush without tiresome 
bending. 

Write for illustrated Price List. 


THE VICTOR TOOL COMPANY 


28 Main Street Oley, Penna. 
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FIRST TIME ANYWHERE! 
The Pre-fabricated 


WILLOW GROVE 
COMPOST BOX 


Imagine! One box does the work 
of two. Novel take-apart feature 
helps save time and fuss when it’s 
compost-turning time. Designed 
so you can erect and re-assemble 


in a few minutes, No tools re- 
quired. Ruggedly constructed. 
Complete with hardware fittings. 
Consists of only 3 pre-assembled 
sections. You fasten front slats 
as heap builds up. 


HOW TO USE 

ist Stage—Erection. Bolt pre- 
drilled sections together. Fasten 
front slat. Fill with compost ma- 
terials. Fasten front slats as re- 
quired. 

2nd Stage—Time to turn heap. 
Dis-assemble box and set up in 
2nd arrangement. Transfer ma- 
terial into box. Size: 4 ft. sq. 
Make approx. 14 tons; - enough 
finished compost to cover 300 sq. 
ft.—2°’ deep. 


WM 


Satict. 


guaranteed or money refunded. 
ONLY $18.75 Complete 
Shipping charges extra. 


Willow Grove Earthworm Hatchery 


Terrace CGolpin Roads 
WILLOW GROVE . . . PENNSYLVANIA 


FENCING 


All-Purpose Steel a Poultry Fencing and Netting. 
Welded Wire Fabrics, Field Fence, Barbed Wire, Steel 
meta Posts, Electric Fence Controllers. Chain Link Fence. 
Chestnut Post and Rail Fence, Hurdle Fence, 
Gates. Other Farm Values. 
FREE Illustrated CATALOG 
ARNOLD-DAIN CORP. 


Box 2, Mahopac, N. Y. 


ground that has not been used for 
about twelve years and would like to 
use it for “glads” and “mums” next 
year, and would like to know how to 
go about getting it ready for them. 


E. Frenso, Calif. 


A. In the fall, not later than 
October, the soil in which the gladioli 
are to be planted should be spaded 
quite deeply and have incorporated 
with it a liberal amount of compost. 
During the winter months when sufh- 
ciently dry, the soil should be turned 
over lightly several times. By the 
first week in March the ground usually 
is in good condition to plant out the 
first lot of corms. You can have a 
succession of blooms during the entire 
season by planting at intervals of two 
or three weeks. The corms should be 

lanted from 6 to 12 inches deep to 
insure the plant against falling over 
at the time of flowering. Organic fer- 
tilizers should be used to get the best 
results. Properly made compost is 
best of all. 


Chrysanthemums do best when 
planted in a mixture of three parts 
FOR SPRING 


Croft lites PLANTING 


LARGE, WHITE, WAXY TRUMPETS 


BULBLETS, pound (about 65) prepaid.......... $3.00 
BULBS, No. 6, 7, 8, each prepaid.......+......- -10 
State Inspected and Certified 


THE WALDRIPS 1550 Sixth St., 


Eureka, California 


TIONAL 
SEOFFER 


B 
RAINBOW MIXTURE. 
OFFERED to American Gardens. 


BOX 232R 


FAMOUS RAINBO 
9 weFADIOLUS BULBLE 


In my HYBRIDIZING WORK | use 


OUR SUPPLY is limit- 
ed so ORDER YOUR RAINBOW MIXTURE EARLY! 


CHAS. V. LEAMAN HYBRIDIZER 


GARDEN CITY, MICH. 


all put into m 
ST VALUE EVE 
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good fibrous loam and one part com- 
post with a sprinkling of bone meal. 
If the loam is heavy it will help to 
work some sand into the soil mixture. 
In planting chrysanthemums, water- 
ing is of the greatest importance. 


CONTROL BLACK ROT 


Q. We have a ten acre grape vine- 
yard located about three miles south 
of Lake Erie in North Olmsted. We 
have a very serious Black Rot condi- 
tion and also grape berry moth, which 
has given us some terrific losses i in the 

past few years. I am using 3% DDT 
in dust form which we put on “with a 
powder duster when the grapes are 
full of the morning dew. I am quite 
concerned over the failure of this dust 
to stop the bad condition and would 
be anxious for an immediate reply on 
something which you think will help 
rectify this condition. I have had 
some success with the use of manure 
in checking this. 

I also would like to have your 
opinion on the following procedure: 


: Now! Your Own ODORLESS: 
FERTILIZER FACTORY 


= Learn the real JOY of organic gardening. 
= Make richest humus cheaply, in 2 to 8 
H weeks, from all sorts of vegetable and ani- 
= mal waste—without odor. 

e Use garbage, leaves, ete., or even saw- 
$ dust and lint!... Just treat with bacterial 
« discovery, ActivO, in either open heap or 
= composter box. Easy. No skill required. 
= ... Send now for free details and trial can 
= ActivO for 1700 Ib. compost, $2.00 postpaid. 
» Benson-Maclean, Bridgeton 54, Indiana 


WATERGROUND 
F O U R S foods 


Mitled by the age-cia, 
slow bubr-stone meth- J 7 J() 
od, nutritious Great 
Valley products con- 
tain all of the natural 
vitamins and minerals 
in the grain, 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
from Hereford, Deaf Smith Co. wheat 


3 tbs. for $1.20 
GRAHAM FLOUR 
from organically grown wheat. .3 Ibs. for $1.20 


BROWN RICE FLOUR 3 Ibs. for $1.20 


ALL PURPOSE MEAL (Cereal) ; 
2 ibs. for $ .80 
(Specify fine or coarse grind.) 
Prices include P. post, add 25c West of Mississippi. 


Send for FREE copy of GREAT VALLEY MILLS BOOK 
OF RECIPES and complete list of waterground flours. 
meals and cereals, 


The GREAT VALLEY MILLS 


IVYLAND, BUCKS COUNTY, 
R.F.D. 7 PENNA. 


Natural Sugar (Dee - Lishus) 
Good Ole Kentucky Sorghum Molasses 
Hancock County and Other Brands 
cmt 2a 85 per Gallon F. O. B. 


Write for Quantity Prices. 


R. ORGANIC FARMS 
515 Daviess St. Owensboro, 


- Dept. T 


THE WICHITA COMPOST COMBINATION 


LOADS, PILES, GRINDS, SCREENS AND SEPARATES TRASH 


Tough sod, clay, 
that do not clog on wet materials. Mellow materials screened 
perforated screens, and trash perfectly separated. Carried over the elevator 
perfectly mixed and ground without 
Piled or loaded up to 6 feet. 


Patented Screens hold material against grinding cylinder until properly 
reduced. This is necessary for a perfect product. 


Two Hoppers: upper 
loading only, or for turning the pile without grinding. 


Our literature shows various models, all of which are perfect Compost 
or soil builders. Ask for it; no obligation. 


THE W-W GRINDER CORPORATION 


sludge and all organic matter ground through rollers 
through 


separating light from heavy materials. 


hopper for materials to be ground; lower hopper for 


Wichita, Kansas 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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Buy Now 
For Spring 


THE “FAMOUS” SOILUTION EARTH- 
WORM:—Its intensive propagation and 
trituration of compost into rich castings 
make it ideal for compost pile, gardens, ; : 
culture, garbage disposal pits, bait, 
=. 
THE FOLLOWING PRICES ARE NOW IN EFFECT: 
Sample container:—100 worms $1.25; 500 Breeders :---$6.00 ; 
1 gal. culture:—$11.00; 4 gal. culture:—$6.00. No order too 
small; no order too large. No unusual delay. Live delivery 
guaranteed, All orders shipped prepaid in U.S.A. and 
Canada. Write for complete price list and instructions. 


Colorado EARTHWORM HATCHERY 


2134 DECATUR STREET 
Denver 11 Colorado 


The First Cost is Last Cost— 


in Restoring and Maintaining Sell 
Fertility when you put 


EARTHWORMS 


TO WORK FOR You 
a 
Our circular “Raising Earthworms 
For Gardening” FREE on request. 


RICHWOOD EARTHWORM HATCHERY 
Richwood, Ohio 


EARTHWORMS 
Domesticated Hybrids 


Creators of Natural Humus 
— Send for Folder B-38 — 


Topsoilers 


13243 Mark Twain; Detroit 27, Michigan 


EARTHWORKERS 


(Hybrid Earthworms) 


ORGANIC SOIL BUILDERS AND 
NATURE’S COMPOSTERS 


They imp the text of YOUR soil, help to 
make it fertile, and you can make compost with- 
out turning. 


NOW: et our latest information on compostin: 
and the use of EARTHWORMS. It is free 


ORGANIC GARDENS 


Perry Hall Fullerton P. O., Md. 


Please mention ORGANIC GAR 
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I plan to stop cultivation in the vine- 
yard completely and mulch under the 
trellis and grow rye in the centers. 
Planning to cut the rye and use it 
under the trellis for the mulch. What 
do you think of this plan? I have a 
tractor and disc. The grape roots have 
come up closer to the surface to get 
the manure and when I use the disc, 
I am cutting off all the small feeder 
roots. 


Please make an immediate reply if 
you possibly can concerning the ques- 
tion. Am I doing the soil any great 
harm in the use of DDT. I use about 
one ton of dust yearly. 

We read your organic magazine 
over and over. Keep up the good 
work. I use your method of compost- 
ing in the garden but ten acres has me 
stumped right now. 


R. F. P., North Olmsted, Ohio. 


A. Black rot is the most destruc- 
tive fungous disease of the grape. It 
lives over winter in shriveled, mum- 
mied, rotted fruit, and puts out a crop 
of spores which germinate in the 
spring and infect the new growth of 
rs vines. The first control measure 


TABLELAND 
EARTHWORM HATCHERY 


(HYBRID EARTHWORMS) 


Information and Price List on Request 


1316 Somerset Avenue, Windber, Pennsylvania 


By Furnishing a Constant . 
Supply of Natural Humus 


Hybrid Earthworms 
Make Better Gardens 


Indoor culture will previde abundant stock for 
this spring. BUY NOW. WRITE FOR PRICE 
LIST AND INSTRUCTIONS. 


STOW EARTHWORM FARM 
Route 3 Kent, Ohio 


““UNDERGROUND MULES" 


Day and night, rain or shine, they plow, pulverize, 
fertilize and drain the soil. Yes, our New Hybrid 
Earthworms work like mules to inerease the productivity 
of soil. Have them work on yours. Send for folder. 


BUCKEYE EARTHWORM CO. 
2473 Queenston Road 
Cleveland Heights 18, 


DENING when answering ads. 
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is to destroy or remove all diseased 
fruits when the vines are cleaned in 
the fall. Next most important step 
is early-spring cultivation so that any 
spores that may be present on the 
surface of the soil will be cultivated 
under. Cultivation should be fre- 
quent. These measures, which might 
be regarded as sanitary measures, 
will go a long way to reduce the 
amount of infection. To completely 
eliminate black rot, however, the soil 
must be so rich in humus that it will 
support a rich population of soil or- 
—, bacteria, fungi, earthworms. 
hen these organisms are present in 
such large numbers that your soil is 
really “living,” you will no longer be 
pestered with black rot of grape. I 
would suggest also that you discon- 
tinue the use of all poisons because 
they inevitably drain to the ground 
and kill the organisms in the soil. 


Your plan to grow rye as a source 
of mulch and finally humus is excel- 
lent. I would suggest also that you 
use compost rather than fresh manure 
to fertilize the vines. The compost 
should be made as outlined in Organic 
Gardening Magazine numbers and in 
~ leaflet “Compost—How To Make 

My suggestions will help verv little 
your present crop, but will surely 
give you disease-free vines in the years 
to come. 


ROMAC 
EARTHWORMS 


Nature’s Gardener 
Permanent Soil Conditioner 
Write for folder 


ROMAC EARTHWORM FARM 
Box 375 Ashland, Ohio 


Elliott EARTHWORMS 
For Better Composting and 
More Successful Gardening 
. . . WRITE FOR FOLDER... 
MIAMI VALLEY EARTHWORM FARM 
108 E. Beechwood Ave. Dayton 5, Obie 
— Around the World Service — 


ORDER EARTHWORMS NOW! 


Our compost Earthworms are sturdy, rugged, healthy, 
outdoor worms. Prove what they will do! Try an 
order and make your own comparison. We ship all year 
long. Complete instructions with each order. .The more 
Earthworms working, the faster the compost is turned 
into good earth. We recommend for a 4’ x 4’ compost 
1500 or 3000. If this is properly handled you can have 
a perpetual supply at little cost. 1500 Earthworms & 
Culture $15.00. 3000 Earthworms & Culture $25.00. 


OHIO Sarthworm Farm 


Bernice A. Warner WORTHINGTON, OHIO 


Domesticated Hybrid 
EARTHWORMS 


Fine for Agriculture—Poultrymen—F ishermen. 

Special introductory offer: 500 mature worms— 

$6.00. Write for complete price list and 
instructions. 


NATURE’S SOIL BUILDERS 


1544 SPRING GARDEN, LAKEWOOD 7, OHIO 


CAPITAL EARTHWORMS 
Are Nature's Soil Builders 


Let them help you grow finer, more 
disease-free flowers, vegetables, and 
fruit. For further particulars, write: 


CAPITAL EARTHWORM FARM 
2514 Fourth Street, South 
ARLINGTON Ch 4121 VIRGINIA 


EARTHWORMS 
Create 
Successful Gardens 


Write or phone for Circular 
Visitors Welcome 


Try Earthworm Castings 
(MANURE) 
and prove for yourself the amazing effect it will 
have on your house plants— 
One Pound for One Dollar Postpaid. 
(Instructions included) 


Pennsylvania Earthworm Farm 
WARRENDALE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Farm—Wexford 159 R 


ing 2 
Pittsburgh Office—Atlantic 9656 
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Upsy 
Down 
says: 
y 
Boss 
Needs 
Help!” 


WEEDING 
IS EASY- 


WEEDING IS EASY when you have our set of light versa- 
tile built-to-weed tools. Save time and effort now wasted 
with clumsy equipment. Little or no stooping. 
STEEL FINGERS: Special tool for pulling weeds out of 
lawns and deep-rooted weeds out of garden. 
AREA WEEDER: Weed in and between rows at much 
greater speed and efficiency and less effort than possible 
with a hoe, 
CLOSE WEEDER: Easily weed the hundred-and-one spots 
where long reach and care are necessary. High grade steel 
toolheads will last for years. Great HELP in any garden. 
WEEDAWAY SET 
Three Tools $6.50 postpaid 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


FREE ecireular: YOU CAN STOP WORRYING ABOUT 
WEEDS (without using poison). 


Send postcard TODAY! 


L. F. KRAMER COMPANY 


ENUMCLAW, WASHINGTON 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


“Hard to Beat Plants, at Pleasant Prices” 


Send to Dept. O for list of more than 200 varieties of 
the best in Hardy Chrysanthemums. 


Your Chrysanthemum Dollar will go farther at 


George Henning’s Greenhouse and Nursery 
SWANTON, OHIO 


SNAPDRAGONS 


Q. Could you tell me how the flor- 
ists go about in order to get snap- 
dragons to flower in January? 

J. K., Long Island. 

A. You have to select a florist’s 
strain of so called winter-flowering 
Antirrhinum majus. You can sow 
seeds in July or make cuttings at that 
time. It is necessary, for early bloom, 
to start some in June. The main suc- 
cess depends on keeping the tempera- 
tures cool. The optimum, after the 
plants are put in the house, is between 


50 and 55 degrees. 


DIGITALIS AND 
HEART DISEASE 


Q. I have read in an earlier issue of 
the magazine that Mayflower and 
Lily-of-the-Valley roots are good in 
cases of heart disease. Could you tell 
me how to apply these and where to 
obtain them, since I am suffering from 


heart trouble? 
J. K., New York 


A. We do not give medical advice of 
any kind other than advice on healthy 
food; we are not able to diagnose your 
trouble and would not presume to of- 
fer advice on possible treatments. Go 
to a physician or licensed practicioner 
in whom you have confidence, and get 
his prescription which then you can 
have filled at your drug store. We em- 
phasize health, but we are not physi- 
cians. 


ALSO: Best of 


Raspber 


berries Asparagus 


fe Every Need, Soil, Location, Climate 


Our 1948 Berry Book lists the varieties you need 
for highest Berry Production and profit. Each 
variety fully described with special information on 
areas to which best adapted. 

Latest planting and growing directions. 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR COPY. IT’S FREE. 


RAYNER BROTHERS 


91 N. Berry Street, Salisbury, Md. 
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Rates are {7e a word. Minimum 25 words. Payable In advance. Include name and address in word count. 


FLOWERS 


AFRICAN VIOLETS. 19 varieties. Send for descriptive 
leaflet and prices of plants and leaves. R. G. BAXTER 


. GREENHOUSE, 2023 Belmont, Youngstown 4, Ohio. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS. 32 named varieties now available. 
Send for free list. TINAR! FLORAL GARDENS, Saint- 
paulia Specialists, Dept. 0, Bethayres, Penna. 


JUBEROUS BEGONIAS—Select tubers of these exotic 
plants. Thrive in shade, blooming from early summer to 
frost. Write for list. Four large tubers, all different, only 
$1.00. GLOXINIAS, three varieties. 3 for $1.15; 12 for 
$4.00. HAROLD LYKE, {7 Bradford, Pittsburgh 5, Pa. 


DELPHINIUMS. Giant Pacific Hybrid in all their match- 
less colors. Plants and seed of superior quality. Write for 
free literature. OFFERMAN DELPHINIUM GARDENS, 
4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, Wash. 

GLADIOLUS—NEW AND BETTER VARIETIES. You 
will grow our high quality state inspected glads with pride. 
Good mixture, inch size bulbs, $1.95 per 100. Top size 
$3.75 per 100." Top size exhibition varieties $5.75 per 100. 
Five each of 15 different colors, large size, labeled, $4.80. 
All prepaid. Five bulbs “‘Stoplight’’ free with each $5.00 
order. Send for our free 20 page, illustrated catalog of 
180 varieties. GLADVALE GARDENS, Walnut, Illinois. 


GLADIOLUS—Your choice 40 large or 60 medium Gladio- 
lus bulbs (Famous Gladland Mixture) 20 varieties guaran- 
teed - Postpaid $2.00. Catalog, most complete published, 
free with above - describes more than 425 varieties. For 
catalog alone, remit 25c, credited on first order. Our 20 
page price list is free. GLADLAND ACRES, Lebanon, 
Oregon. 

GLADIOLUS BULBS—100 medium sized mixed bulbs $2.50 
postpaid. 100 small size $2.00 postpaid. 10 varieties of 
choice bulbs. Send for catalog of prize winning varieties. 
SIBOLE NURSERY, Brampton, Michigan. 


THE BEST IN GLADIOLUS. We list most of the new and 
the best of the old varieties. Write for price list. Whole- 
sale and retail. CHUCK’S GLAD PATCH, Dept. J. Albert 
Lea, Minn. 

100 BLOOMING SIZE GLADIOLUS BULBS, in about 50 
gergeous colors, $2.00; 200 bulbs, $3.50; 20 large size 
Leading Lady Bulbs, most outstanding Glad to date, $3.00; 
all POSTPAID. FREE CATALOG. TAYLOR GARDENS, 
Route 32, Ware, Mass. 


GLADIOLUS: Giant modern varieties. Grand assortment, 
35 varieties, some retail as high as 20c wach, 100 for $3.45 
postpaid. 40 page catalogue in color. ALFRED L. MOSES, 
Box 23, Lima, New York 


GLADIOLUS—Margaret Fulton, medium size bulbs produce 
fine spikes of rich deep salmon flowers. $1.00 per dozen, 
25 for $1.75. HOME OF FLOWERS, Ridgeland. ' Ss. Cc. 


Hybrid HEMEROCALLIS (day lilies) flower of the future. 
Sond for-descriptive list, named, labeled, heavily rooted, 
Maroon, Red, Pink, Purple, Pastel and Bicolors, Hardy, 
any type soils:—Giant Hybrid Amaryllis Bulbs 4 for $2.00 
postpaid. AMARYLLIS GARDENS, 15 Screven Ave., N.E., 
Box J, Atlanta, Georgia. 


IRIS for the border, rockery and that shady spot. Send 
for catalogue listing all types of bearded, choice Japanese 
\arieties, rare Reticulata and Juno species and lovely west- 
ern natives. WALTER MARX, Boring, Ore. 


12 PELARGONIUM tip cuttings unrooted, $1.00. 25 for 
$2.00. 50 for $4.00. All different. Free catalog. PELAR- 
GONIUM FARM, Star Route, Box 142, Escondido, Calif. 


MICHIGAN'S FINEST DAHLIA NURSERIES. — 
casting new low prices. Write for our new folder, 

Truth about Dahlias, issued in January. HILL DAHLIA 
NURSERIES, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


RARE VAN TUBERGEN SPRING BULBS.—Imported 
from world famous originating gardens at Haarlem, Holland, 
Send for interesting spring list of Acidanthera, Alstroe- 
meria, Anemone, Achimenes, Tuberous Begonias, Crinum, 
Solid Color Amaryllis, Gladiolus, Dahlias, and many others. 
THE BARNES IMPORTERS, East Aurora 12, New York. 


NOW READY—Price list on Pansy, Viola, Hardy Mums— 
50 varieties—Snapdragons, various annuals and perennials 
and other items. Top quality, moderate prices. Ask for 
list now. WARD, Plantsman, Hillside, Michigan. 

WILD FLOWERS AND FERNS. To brighten shady nooks 
or sunny spots in the garden. Free booklet WAKE ROBIN 
FARM, R. D. No. {, Home, Pennsylvania. 


NURSERY STOCK 


DEPENDABLE FRUIT AND NUT TREES, Small Fruits, 
Ornamentals, and General Nursery Stock. Write for Com- 
bined Catalogue and Planting Guide. CUMBERLAND 
VALLEY NURSERIES, INC., McMinnville, Tennessee, 

BABY 
—SEEDS. Azalea-Rhododendron Hybrids. Northern- 
grown. Bulbs. Free Catalogue. GIRARD eros. NURS- 
ERY, Geneva, Ohio. 


EVERGREENS: Tr lants and dif 


Many varieties 
Pine, Fir and Serene. Hardy field-grown northern stock. 
Write for wholesale price list. SUN-CREST EVERGREEN 
NURSERIES, Johnstown, Pa. 

GARDEN FRUITS: Complete variety. Strawberries, Rasp- 
berries, Currants, Grapes, Blueberries, Rhubarb, Asparagus, 
ete. Descriptive catalogue in color. ALFRED L. MOSES, 
Box 23, Lima, New York. 


FLAME AZALEA—2-3 ft., 5 for $1.75; 10 for $3.00; 25 
for $7.00; 100 for $25. 3-4 ft., 5 for $2.50; 10 for $4.50; 
25 for $10.00; 100 for $35.00._ 4-6 ft., $1.50 each; 5 for 
$7.00; 10 for $13.50; 25 for $31.00. Clumps 2-8 ft. with 
6-15 stems $2.00 each; 5 for $9.00. 3-4 ft. $3.00 each. 
APPALACHIAN EVERGREEN CO., Doeville, Tennessee. 


BIRD OF PARADISE—(Strelitzia Reginae): Rare-Exotic 

Svergreen plant. easily grown. Brilliant Blue and Orange 
flowers. SPECIAL OFFER sturdy 3 year old plants $3.00 
each or 2 for $5.00. RIVER ROAD NURSERY, P. 0. Box 
636, Fallbrook, California. 


RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM, Mountain Laurel, Cana- 
aian Hemlock, Fiame Azalea and Cotnus Dogwood. 2-3 
feet, 5 for $1.75, 10 for $3.00, 25 for $7.00, 100 for $25.00, 
8-4 feet, 5 for $2.50, 10 for $4.50, 25 for $10.00, 100 for 
$35.00. PINE HILL EVERGREEN COMPANY, Doeville, 
Tennessee. 


HARDY, GRAFTED NUT TREES. Easy-cracking, select 
nuts. Early Bearing E. Walnut, Butternut, Shagbarks and 
Hazels. Catalog free. MICHIGAN NUT NURSERY, Box 
33 G, Union City, Michigan. 


BERRY PLANTS 


QUALITY BERRY PLANTS. No commercial fertilizer 
used. Moss packed 1948 method. Small orders shipped. 
Write, stating needs, for personal air mail reply. (Short 
supply). GUY CAUSEY’S LITTLE FARM, R. 4, Greens- 
9, c. 

IMPROVED BLUEBERRIES. Delicious U.S. Gov't Hy- 
brids large as grapes. 2 Yr. plants 60 Cents Each. $6.00 
per Doz. 3 Yr. Bearing Age $1.20 Each. $16.00 per Doz. 
All Prepaid. LATEST NEW INTRODUCTIONS NOW 
AVAILABLE. Pemberton, Atlantic, Dixi, Burlington, Ete. 
2 Yr. plants $1.50 Each. $16.00 per Doz. 3 Yr. $2.50 
Each $26.00 Doz. GEO. E. MORSE, Williamson, N. Y 


WILLIAMETTE RASPBERRY. Largest and Best, 10 
bearing-age plants $3.00, prepaid. Free illustrated catalog 
—Berries, Fruits, Nuts, Roses, Shrubs, postage prepaid. 
CALAPOOIA BERRY FARM, Dept. G, Shedd, Oregon. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Introducing the greatest new 
Kardinal King. 11 other new varieties. Free 
SUNNYSIDE NURSERY, R. D. 2, Bangor, Penna. 


HYBRID RASPBERRY “MARION” Introduced by N. Y. 
Station. Very large late purple fruit of finest quality, 
plants very vigorous, hardy and very productive on all soils. 
Doubly inspected plants for April $3.50 per 25; $12.00 per 
100 prepaid. W. A. BENTS NURSERIES, Small Fruit 
Specialists, Cresco, lowa. 
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VEGETABLE PLANTS 


ONION PLANTS—Choice Select Yellow or White Sweet 
Spanish, Yellow or White Bermudas. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. Shipping daily until June, 300, 


$1.15; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; 3,000, $4.25; 6,000, 
$7.50, prepaid. AUSTIN PLANT COMPANY, Box 313, 
Austin, Texas. 


HYBRID SWEET CORNS—Organically grown and especial- 
ly bred for high yield and eating goodness: Gold-cross 
Bantam, 85 days; Penn-cross Bantam, 75 days. $1.00 per 
pound, postpaid. PENN-HYBRID SEED COMPANY, 
Emmaus, Pennsylvania. 


EARTHWORMS 


RAISE YOUR OWN EARTHWORMS with stock of eggs, 
young worms and adults from our IOWABRED culture beds. 
Shipped postpaid including instructions $1.00. IOWA 
EARTHWORM HATCHERY, Council Bluffs, lowa. 


TWELVE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EARTHWORM 
FARMING. After 12 years of research and practical earth- 
worm culture, I have prepared a valuable booklet titled, 
“Successful Earthworm Farming.’’ A free copy will be 
mailed upon request. In addition, I will send highly 
valuable information on the new and revolutionary method 
of “Scientific Beekeeping.”” DR. THOS. J. BARRETT, 
Editor, Earthmaster Publications, Dept. 24, Box 488, 
Roseoe, Calif. 


PREPARE NOW TO PLANT YOUR EARTHWORKERS 
for better, more disease-resistant flowers, fruits and vege- 
tables. Loosen up your soil. Make it easier to work. 
pang for details, OAKLAND HATCHERY, Packwaukee, 
Wis. 


OUR “STARTER” SELECTION OF CALIFORNIA HY- 
BRID WORMS should increase to approximately 26,000 
First year. Shipped Prepaid, including instructions $1.25. 
Start with the Right Kind, the Right Way. CALDWELL, 
Barwick, Georgia. 

SOILUTION EARTHWORMS. Natural top soil builders. 
Egg capsules. Baby worms and breeders. Write for folder. 
BELOIT EARTHWORM FARM, 1154 Johnson Street, 
Beloit, Wisconsin. 

GARDENERS, FARMERS, FISHERMEN. 
help you. Our aim: Satisfied customers. Free instructions 
and price list. KEYSTONE EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 
15 North 30th St., Harrisburg, Penna. 

BEFORE BUYING EARTHWORMS it will pay you to get 
prices on LeClear’s Husky, Hardy, Northern grown Breed- 
ing Stock. LeCLEAR EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 634 
Cottage Grove St., S.E., Grand Rapids 7, Mich. 

FOR DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS to build your gar- 
bage and waste materials into organic rich soil call or write 
MRS. L. JONES, 1515 E. 76th, Seattle 5, Washingt 


Help us to 


GARDEN BOOKS 


AFRICAN VIOLETS: Learn Secrets of Experts. Compre- 
hensive handbook 50c, Safety Violet Waterer 25c¢ (no 
stamps). “AFRICAN VIOLETS,’ Dept. 0., Box 1666, 
Asheville, North Carolina. 

BOOKS YOU'LL LIKE. “PLOW NOT—WEED NOT” 
. - $1.00. 1948 Moon Sign Book . . $1.10. Security Acres 
. . $1.00, How to Help Yourself to Post-War Prosperity 
. - $1.00. Plowman’s Folly .. $2.00. Five Acres and In- 
dependence . . $2.50. How to Make Money By Mail.. 
$2.95. The Bible in my every-day life. . $2.85. Magie 


- Flower Plant Seeds. . $1.00. LIGHTNING SPEED MFG. 


CO., Box 115-XXV., Streator, IMinois. 

SOIL CONSERVATION work is wasted through ignorance 
of an important Natural Law. Send one dollar for booklet, 
“The Missing Link in Soil Conservation,’’ to Box 86, Fort 
Myers, Florida. 


CARDEN EQUIPMENT 
Wonderful new ALUMINUM DIBBLE. Light-weight, non- 
tusting. indispensable in setting out small plants—useful in 
planting seeds, even the smallest. Send 45c to WILLOW 
GROVE EARTHWORM HATCHERY, Willow Grove, 
Penna. Postpaid anywhere in U. 8. 


ELECTRIC HOT-BED UNITS 
HOT-BED HEATING—CHICK BROODING. Assembled 
Hot-bed units for small or large beds. Our new Safe-Glo- 
Bulb type chick brooders radiate the health of real sun- 
shine inside the hover. Ask for catalogue 100, Bulletin 23. 
Covers new scientific discoveries. RANSOM SEED CO., 
San Gabriel, California. 


HOME BUILDING BOOKS 
“CONCRETE BLOCK HOMES’. 32 page booklet: Draw- 
ings, instructions on how to build. $1.00. “GARAGES”: 
concrete block, brick and frame. Make overhead door, 
Booklet $1.00. H. C. LIGHTFOOT, Civil Engineer, Rich- 
boro 17, Penna. 


HAMSTERS 


YOU MAY NOT GET RICH raising Golden Hamsters, but 
if you would like to earn $1,000 or more a year in your 
spare time, you owe it to yourself to find out more about 
this remarkable animal. Other people are making money 
raising Hamsters, you can too, HAYNER’S HAMSTERY 
booklet of accurate information with pictures sent free, 
Dept. 5, Normal, Il! 


FOR THE TABLE 


PURE HAWAIIAN COFFEE. Mountain grown, tree 
ripened, unadulterated, fresh roasted, delicious. Gallon 
vize, number 10 air sealed can, $4.00 postpaid. JOHN 
ROBBINS, Honaunau, Hawaii. 


TURN YOUR COMPOST AND FERTILIZE YOUR FARM 
with Soules Soilution Soilbuilders. Breeders, culture or 
castings. $1.35 and up. Write for particulars. SOULES 
HATCHERY, R.F.D., Box 211 AA, Oceanside, Calif. 

LOUISIANA EARTHWORM FARM. Boxes 600 Earth- 
worms and spawn, $6.00, payable in advance. Shipped 
anywhere F.O.B. Shreveport. Full instructions included. 


CHOICE FRUITS AND NUTS 


INDIAN RIVER CITRUS FRUITS—fine-flavored, juicy, 
thin-skinned. Unsprayed and manure-fertilized as feasible. 
Fruit shipped daily, fresh-picked, unwaxed, uncolored. Per 
bushel. Express Prepaid: Seedless Grapefruit, $4.45; 
Oranges, $4.75; Half & Half, $4.60. Full list on request. 
SCHUYLER JACKSON, Wabasso, Florida. 


W. L. NEIL, 721 West 7ist Street, Shreveport, Louisiana. 
OUR “GROWPLANT” EARTHWORMS fertilize, loosen 
and @erate even the poorest soils. CALIFORNIA EARTH- 


bo FARMS, Box 586, Hyde Park Station, Los Angeles, 


SOIL TESTING SERVICE 


SOIL TESTING—IMMEDIATE SERVICE. For Two 
Dollars we can tell you the nutrient content of your soil. 
For information write SUBURBAN SERVICE LABORA- 
TORIES, Dept. 0, Box 208, Glenside, Penna. 


FERTILIZERS—SOIL CONDITIONERS 


COLLOIDAL MINERALS FOR SOIL & COMPOST. Con- 
tains over twenty elements. You can plant seeds in it. 
Send $2.00 per 100 Ib. F.0.B. “BRABON’’ Research for 
Health, Telford, Pa. 


POULTRY MANURE: 100 Ibs. in 50-Ib. bags $2.00; 500 
Ibs. in 50-lb. bags $9.00; 1000 Ibs. in 50-lb. bags $16.00; 
2000 Ibs. in 50-lb. bags $25.00. DIAMOND STATE EVER- 
GREEN CO., Milton, Del. 


JERSEY MOSS—large bales—$2.80 a bale burlapped. Not 
burlapped $2.50. SYLVESTER BARONE, Elwood, N. J. 
Phone 190J2 Egg Harbor. 


SCHROCK NATURAL HI-TEST PHOSPHATE (32-34% 
P20s). Prompt Deliveries. Dealers Wanted. Fertilizer 
Spreaders. SCHROCK FERTILIZER SERVICE, Conger- 


ville, tlinois. 


TREE RIPENED, ORGANICALLY GROWN Mineralized 
Oranges $2.95; Grapefruit $1.95; Mixed $2.45; Bushel 
F.0.B. No sprays, gassing or washing. Mixed sizes as 
picked, no fancy baskets, just a bushel of fine flavored 


fruit. Florida Honey 55c¢ pint; 95¢ quart; $1.50 five pound 
can, packed in fruit. E. E. GARLITS, Box 46, Seffner, 
Florida. 


TREE RIPENED ORANGES AND GRAPEFRUIT from 
groves direct to you. No artificial coloring. Every order 
guaranteed. Shipped express collect same Gay order is 
received. Oranges $2.50 bu., $1.50 for § bu.; grapefruit 
$2.00 bu., $1.30 for 4 bu.; mixed $2.25 bu., $1.40 for 
4 bu. Write for prepaid prices. DILLINGHAM GROVES, 
Largo, Florida. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


40 ACRES, ORGANIC FARM, in Indiana 60 miles from 
Chicago. Hourly commuter service. Modern 11 room house. 
Barn, chicken houses. 3 miles from Lake Michigan resorts. 
Also year round business. Soil full of earthworms. 
CHESNE, R. !, La Porte, Ind. 


HEALTH PRODUCTS . 
SOUR MILK helps digestion and elimination—especially 
INSTA’CHURT-made fresh Lactic-Acid type sour milk. 
INSTA’CHURT is a food concentrate derived from lactic- 
acid whey and corn. All you do is add 1 teaspoonful to 
milk-stir-and a cup of delicious set milk is ready immedi- 
ately. Richer than yoghurt or buttermilk. $1. makes 32 
cups, double size $1.75. At Better Health Food Stores or 
direct from SCHIFF BIO BRANDS, 3265 Joy, Detroit 6, 
Mich. (Dept. G) 


YEAST and KELP Tablets—100 for $1. Feed this remark- 
able food to your family daily. 1 or 2 tablets provide all 
the natural iodine needed by the system plus other organic 
minerals. Send for list of other dehydrated vegetables such 
as DEHYDRATED MOLASSES—Rich in natural food iron 
—20 oz. Jar $1. DEHYDRATED BUTTERMILK—Just add 
a tablespoon to a cup of water. Rich in food calcium; 
sweet; non-fattening. 10 oz. Jar $1. 5 Ib. bulk $3.75. 
BUTTERMILK WHEY POWDER—changes intestinal flora ; 
suppresses colonic putrefaction; mildly laxative; sprinkle on 
cereal or take in hot water on arising. ..15 oz. Jar $1. 
5 Ibs. $3.75. All postpaid. SCHIFF BIO FOODS, Dept. 
G, 3265 Joy, Detroit 6, Mich. 


300 DAYS’ SUPPLY OF KELP only $1.00. Iodine de- 
ficiency may help cause goitre, excess weight. . One 
BILDINE pure Pacific kelp tablet, daily protects against 
Iodine deficiency at low cost. 300 BILDINE tablets, $1.00. 
700 for $2.00. Circular free. FOOD SUPPLEMENT 
COMPANY, Box 615, Williamsport, Penna. 


FARM CONSULTANTS 


OCULIST AND OPTOMETRIST needed in Melbourne 
Vicinity, population 8,000, No competition within twenty 
miles. Organie gardening opportunities and ideal living 
conditions in Melbourne Village, now under construction 
Write now to: AMERICAN HOMESTEADING FOUNDA- 
TION, Box 696, Melbourne, Florida, 

VETERINARIAN needed in southern Brevard County, 
Florida Fast Coast in famous Health Belt. Write now to 
AMERICAN HOMESTEADING FOUNDATION, Box 696, 
Melbourne, Florida. 


MONEY-MAKING ACTIVITIES 
DISTRIBUTE SUBSCRIPTION-GETTING BOOKLETS. 
Help spread the organic message. Nothing to sell. Merely 
hand out these booklets to likely subseriber prospects of 
Organie Gardening Magazine. Coded coupon permits us to 
trace source of subscription to your efforts. Liberal com- 
mission. See page 25 for complete story. 

RAISE BULBS FOR PROFIT. Tremendous demand. Mar- 
keting services. Write MISSION HILL GARDENS, P. 0. 
Bex 224, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


IF YOU PLAN either to purchase a farm, or to change 
from inorganic to organic methods, we can help you. PAUL 
KEENE, Penns Creek, Pa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WE NEED FLOWERS AND SPECIAL FRUITS TO SHIP 
NORTH. Wanted: 40 or 50 home gardeners to supply air 
shippers to New York markets. Live, and work for yourself, 
in Melbourne Village—a planned community for productive 
homes and ‘creative living. Happy hunting ground for 
organic gardeners, with rich black soil and variety of com- 
posting materials available; abundant artesian water; ade- 
quate drainage at all times; year round gardening possibili- 
ties. Expert counsel at hand when needed. Not in 
hurricane belt. Rated most healthful spot in western 
hemisphere. Write us now: AMERICAN HOMESTEAD- 


WANTED TO BUY 


MACHINE adaptable for shelling sunflower seeds. OR- 
GANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

WIGWAM FLUE DOCTOR. Guaranteed, down-draft, creo- 
sote cure. Copper device. Cleans chimneys permanently. 
Mailable. For information, write WIGWAM FLUE TOP 
COMPANY, Abington, Mass. 
WE NEED FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE in organizing our 
small organic farm school. Anyone desiring to invest in the 
same, kindly contact PAUL KEENE, Penns Creek, Penna. 
TABLETS $2. 10 ibs. ALFALFA 

$5. Grown for us in good California soil. © 
Seanteed: at its ultima chlorophyll and iron richness. Use 
this protective health food generously. SCHIFF BIO 
FOODS, Dept. 6, 3265 Joy, Detroit 6, Mich. 


ING FOUNDATION, Box 696, Melbourne, Florida. 


ORGANIC GARDENING. EMMAUS, PA. 


FOR SALE 
ORGANICALLY-GROWN FOOD PRODUCTS 
HONEY, APPLE BUTTER, FRESH EGGS, for sale by 
mail. Organically raised produce only—hens organically 

fed. PAUL KEENE, Penns Creek, Penna. 
SOLAR-NECTAR ORANGES, organically grown, no 
chemical methods used. Picked fresh from grove, sun ripe, 
tree ripe. $5.00 a crate prepaid, express collect. HENRY 
CARDELL, (Thermaland District), Lineoin, Calif. 
ORGANICALLY-GROWN ORANGES available until mid- 
March. $3.25 per bushel plus express. H. S. RICHMOND, 
Maitiand, Florida. 


SOURCES OF SUPPLY WANTED FOR 
ORGANICALLY-GROWN FOOD PRODUCTS 


SOURCES FOR FOOD Raised By The Organic Method 
are wanted by Organie Gardening readers. Many readers 
have discovered beneficial effects to their health from eat- 
ing organically-raised foods. If you have such foods to 
sell . . vegetables, fruits, meats, jellies, canned goods, etc. 
Tegardiess of quantity... it will pay you to advertise 
them for sale in these columns. Write Advertising 
Manager; ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 


NOTICE TO READERS 


The ORGANIC GARDENING Magazine does not 
accept advertising of chemical fertilizers or cee 
fertilizers which we feel are too strong for the 
land or poisonous sprays. We do not deny firms 
access to our advertising columns if they 
chemical fertilizers if they have another accept- 
able product to sell. The reader should be careful 
in accepting such advertisements. Our responsibil- 
ity extends only to the product advertised in our 
Magazine. It does not extend to all of the products 
handled by a concern. 


ORGANIC GARDENING Emmaus, Penna. 


For either Gardeners’ Book Club 
Books or Organic Gardening 
Magazine 


You'll find it 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


GARDENERS’ 
FAVORITE 
READING 


THE COMPOST GARDENER 
by F. H. KING 


An English gardener relates his method of 
growing food crops by the organic plan. This 
book is so revealing that we imported it for 
the benefit of health-conscious America. Card- 
board covers. Foreword by Sir Albert Howard. 

$1.00 


COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT 
Series of questions and answers that clear up 
all phases of compost-making. Hints that 
amaze old-time gardeners. Illustrated. In- 
dexed. 85e 


BIO-DYNAMIC FARMING 
AND GARDENING 


by DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 


Describes the bio-dynamic methods in full. 
Shows how to convert a low-production farm 
and garden into a high-productive, bio-dy- 
namic one. 240 pages. Clothbound. $2.50 


GROW A GARDEN 


by DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 
AND ERIKA RIESE 
The authors draw from their many years 
of practical experience, giving detailed infor- 
mation for growing each vegetable from the 
bio-dynamic point of view. 118 pages. Il- 
lustrated. $1.40 


EARTHWORMS—THEIR 
INTENSIVE PROPAGATION 


by DR. THOMAS J. BARRETT 
Complete, practical working directions for 
breeding, feeding, growing and harvesting 
man’s most important soil-builder. The author, 
an authority on earthworm breeding, main- 
tains an experimental, research farm for the 
purpose of verifying claims, establishing facts 
and securing data that are set forth in this 
excellent book. $1.00 


Order Direct From 


ORGANIC GARDENIN 


EMMAUS ... . 


PA. 


A classic that will convince you that the 
salvation of world agriculture and the well- 
being of mankind depend upon the princi- 
ples laid down in this book. It is the com 
plete history of compost-making during the 
last thirty years. It is a text book, a work 
of genius, masterly in scope, for everyoné 
who wants to change from chemicals to 
organic fertilizer. 


Cloth-bound 253 pages $3.50 


by Sir Albert Howard, C.I.E. 


A STUDY OF ORGANIC AGRICULTURE. 
You will enjoy reading of Howard’s world- 
wide studies and experiments; how farmers, 
using his methods are restoring their de- 
pleted lands with compost; are growing 
crops resistant to disease, parasites and 
pests. Howard, a world-renowned soil scien- 
tist and bacteriologist will bring you up-to- 
date on the latest methods of compost-mak- 
ing. This notable, new book is a summa- 
tion of Howard’s life-time association with 
the revolutionary organic farming and gaf- 
dening movement. It will give practical 
help and inspiration to all your gardening 
and farming. A remarkable follow-up to 
“An Agricultural Testament”. Illustrated. 


Cloth-bound 320 pages $4.00 


ORGANIC 
GARDENING 


EMMAUS, PENNA. 


An Agricultural 
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New Rodale Press Books... . 


Trees and 
Toadstools 


by M. C. RAYNER, D.Sc. 


gm An enchanting book that will help you gain 
a better understanding of how toadstools and 
mushrooms live, grow and behave. Miss Rayner, 
whose field of, research is with fungi, mushrooms, 
molds, yeasts, etc., draws attention to a regularly 
cccurring phenomenon. of our woods and pastures 
and reveals one of the most remarkable associa- 
tions in Nature between trees and toadstools. To 
understand this fascinating partnership between 
green and non-green plants is to understand gar- 
dening better. 122 pages. 18 full-page illustra- 


tions. Cloth. 
Postpaid $2.50 


Farmers of 
Forty Centuries 


by DR. F. C. KING 


@ This book, written by an official of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, was published in 
England twenty-two years ago. it is rather strange 
that it was not published in this country. Or. 
King toured China and japan, penetrating deep 
into the hinterlands, and noted the methods by 
which these old races preserved the fertility of 
their soil and their very existence, and how they 
worked with nature. 

Wherever he went, Dr. King photograped the 
people and their agricultural practices, taking 209 
pictures, all of which are beautifully reproduced 
in this volume, whith is one of the reasons it is 
priced at $5.00. He has photographed dozens of 
different kinds of compost heaps, and has de- 
scribed and taken pictures of clever oriental tricks 
of horticulture which will amaze and delight the 
American gardener. 

Interpreted and explained in 17 brilliant 
chapters, “Farmers of Forty Centuries” reveals the 
knowledge of keeping the soil healthy both in 
production and endurance. Dr. King has performed 
@ meritorious service in writing this book, reveal- 
ing as he does with such narrative skill how deep- 
ly we are indebted to China for the agricultural 
lessons she has to teach us. 

For some reason this book has been kept from 
American readers for 22 years. At great expense 
we have arranged for this, the first American 
Publication of this book, and have taken pains to 
make it an unusually beautiful volume. 384 pages. 


| Postpaid $5.00 


The Earth’s Face 
and Human Destiny 


by DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 


@ Landscape and its relation to the health of the 
soil. In this brilliant new book by an international 
authority on biodynamic agriculture you are 
shown step by step the ways in which we can 
achieve harmony between ourselves and the land- 
scape in which we live. Dr. Pfeiffer warns us of 
the perils besetting the way to a healthy world, 
and presents a well-reasoned plea that all of us 
elect ourselves wardens. With a fascinating style, 
illustrated with 60 fine photographic plates, he 
tells us our landscape must be maintained radiant- 
ly healthy and alive—or man himself is doomed. 
Thinking forward to the good of future genera- 
tions, Dr. Pfeiffer tells us how we can bring the 
breath of the country to the heart of our towns 
by wise and prudent safety measures. He lays the 
foundations for a regenerate age by showing us 
the errors of the barren countries whose soil will 
no longer support their populations. 


Postpaid $2.75 


‘The Earth’s 


Green Carpet 
by LOUISE E. HOWARD 


@ - Man's existence depends on the use he makes 
of the earth's green carpet. 

The fulness of the earth is ours to hold if only - 
we can learn to guard and store its treasures. 

In this unusually clear book, Lady Howard, the ~ 
wife of the late Sir Albert Howard, writes on a 
subject nothing less than the vivid title suggests: 
life’s cycle studied as a whole. This leads in- 
evitably to the importance of a reformed agricul- 
ture for the health of the community. 

The author is an international authority on 
agricultural problems and her writing reveals a 
masterly capacity to grasp facts and she presents 
them to her readers with great clarity. 260 pages. 


Cloth. 
Postpaid $3.00 


Send Order Direct to Dept. OG 
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Admirably and Ably Presents 
the Complete Case for Compost } 
Farming and Gardening As : 
Against the Dangerous Use of 
Chemical Fertilizers 


PAY DIRT is important reading for 
every gardener, no matter whether he 


¢ cultivates a small back-yard patch or a 
large-acreage farm. 
By Critics 
m Most 
Anifortant Book 
zm 
“Thetrs, ad well as to all farmers, 3 Editor of Organic Gardening 


“hhOPhave been playing it the easy 
“S:af"by using chemical fertilizers, 


and it will very likely send them : 

Tato the compost heap. Tt also PAY DIRT actually is a manual for every- 
y that what you and I don’t 
new about the art of composting one who wants to adopt organic methods in 
t onlgx would fill but has filled a . . 

Pook. The author, furthermore, can his gardening. 

Zeer you up till all hours reading 
bout thé life and works of the 
earthworm, and that is a neat What readers say: 


Jad 


trick.” 
aE Pe Teer “I have read your book “I have just finished read- 
‘Pay Dirt’ and sincerely feel ing your book ‘Pay Dirt’ and 
“ # it’s the most inspiring book found it to be one of the 
I've ever read. Local gar- most readable and interest- 
wardeniite.?3 deners, both home and com- ing books A. have ever read BR 
—Richardson Wright, Editor, people, all swear ty on. any 
—Carl Herbart, Huntington, W. Va. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“This is a book provocative of 
th ‘ Dirt’ is a few 
—Floyd Brailliar, Garden Editor, ous importance.” 
—Oskar Bakkom, —Mrs. Scott Winfeld, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Fairfaz, Va. 


“One of the important books of 
our time.” 
—Los Angeles Times. 


brings the all-important world 3 POSTPAID 


problem of soil conservation into 
focus for the individual gardener 
who, of necessity, must think and 
act largely in terms of his own direct fro 
small patch of ground’. . . + order 
Here is an open door to more suc- 


eessful gardening for all who care ORGANIC 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. EMMAUS, PENNSYLVANIA 
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